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HIS very curious war was continuing, at least up 

to the middle of this week when we went to press, 
to become curiouser and curiouser. Great Britain 
concluded a trade agreement with Russia, which was 
generally supposed to have concluded a trade agree- 
ment with Germany. There was no news about any 
trade agreement by Germany with Great Britain, but 
perhaps the war is not quite curious enough for that 
yet. It would be a great help to the diplomatic cause 
of the allies if some explanation of the Anglo-Russian 
pact could be issued which would convince everybody 
that it cannot possibly work to the advantage of 
Germany; we entertained some hopes that this would 
be done in Mr. Chamberlain’s projected broadcast to 
Canada and the United States which was booked for 
Sunday, and the cancellation of that booking, with no 
reasons given, was a further cause for mystification. 

It may well be that before these lines are read the 
mystery will have been officially cleared up, but even 
so we shall have to place on record our view that it 
ought to have been cleared up much more promptly. 
Mr. Chamberlain has incurred enough international 
trouble through being regarded as unduly friendly to 
Hitler; he cannot afford any misunderstandings to 
the effect that he is too friendly to Stalin now that 
Stalin is commonly regarded as Hitler’s pal. 

Meanwhile Stalin has been continuing to perpe- 
trate a series of acts of aggression which differ from 
those of Hitler only in that they attain the same 
measure of success with a much smaller loss of life. 
The Russification, and consequent Marxification, of a 
large part of the Baltic coast is doubtless something 
which the allies are powerless to prevent, as they 
would be powerless to prevent the seizure of the 
British West Indies or Bermuda by the United States 
as recommended by an eminent Minnesota Senator 
last week. But it would be nice to know that they are 
not exactly approving, or even co-operating in, the 
process. 


Siege War Continues 


I THE West the war continues to be one of siege 
tactics. Lack of aggressive activity by the allies 
is in no way surprising; time is with them, and the 
less they do, the more cheaply they will win their 
victory. Lack of aggressive activity by the Germans 
is quite a different matter, and is continuing so long 
that it amounts to an almost overwhelming proof that 
they are desperately anxious not to enter upon a real 
frontal struggle. Even if we admit that neither side 
can make any appreciable land attack on the western 
front without enormous losses, the fact still remains 
that the only hope for Germany consists in taking 
a chance on those losses being worth while and pro- 
ducing substantial results; while the argument for 
taking the aggressive in the air is even stronger. The 
enormous air strength which was exerted with com- 
paratively little risk over Poland has as yet done 
absolutely nothing against either France or Great 
Britain. The weather conditions are becoming more 
unfavorable with every day’s advance towards the 
fogs of November. 

It is of course absurd to suppose that the German 
failure to bombard even military objectives in the 
allied countries is due to humanitarian reluctance; 
but even the theory that it may be due to hope of 
staving off the repeal of the American embargo legis- 
lation is becoming too thin to be tenable. The truth 
is that there is no hope of staving off the embargo 
repeal, and the Germans must be perfectly well aware 
of it; and the only alternative theory is that the Ger- 
man air arm is incapable of doing any serious damage 
to the allies and the Germans do not dare to demon- 
strate that fact to their own people by making the 
attempt. The incapacity may be due to losses in 
Poland, or to shortage of gasoline, to which the ter 
rific expenditure in Poland would largely contribute. 
The Polish campaign was conducted on the theory 
that it would be all the fighting that Germany would 
have to do this year, and may well have paralysed 
some arms of the service for further heavy work 
this autumn. 

News of the preparations for next year’s war is 
much more intelligible and satisfactory than that 


| about the prosecution of this year’s one, a circum- 


= stance which may be due to the fact that we want the 
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Germans to know all about the preparations and do 
not want them to know anything about the current 
prosecution. It is evident that if we are still fighting 
next year, and no matter whom we are fighting, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations will be much 
better organized for the combat than it has ever been 
before. In the process of organization, the geograph- 
ical advantages, the economic resources, the inter- 
national credit and the domestic man-power of Canada 
will all of them play a most important part.: 


Outlook in Quebec 


HE best information which reaches us from 

Quebec is to the effect that Mr. Duplessis is by no 
means assured of the easy triumph which appeared 
to be at his disposal when he first announced his anti- 
war election. There are two factors in the case which 
have not received much public discussion, but which 
are likely to have a good deal to do with the ultimate 
result. One of these is finance, and the other is the 
Vatican. 

On the subject of finance, the current report is 
that both Mr. Duplessis’s government and his party 
are extremely hard up and extremely pinched for 
credit. Their campaign policy does not enlist the 
sympathy of even the most French-Canadian of the 
financiai institutions of the province, to say nothing 
of those which are controlled in the main by the 
English-speaking element. Advances for campaign 
expenses are therefore believed to be on a very small 
scale, 

On the subject of the influence of the clergy, while 
there is no doubt that Mr. Duplessis enjoys the sym- 
pathy of a large part of the parish clergy — some of 
whom would like to go even further and embrace 
the policies of young Mr. Gouin,—there are well- 
supported reports that the influence of the Vatican is 
being exerted to moderate the trend towards extreme 
nationalism. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
L’ Action Catholique, of Quebec, which may be taken 
as representing the most enlightened clerical ele- 
ments, has of late been very moderate in its advocacy 
of Quebec autonomy, and even went so far last week 
as to print an article—a personal and not an editorial 
one, it is true,—in which, while the sins of the de- 
mocracies, and particularly of France and Great 
Britain, are not extenuated, the conclusion is reached 
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patos will probably record that what finally 
brought about the downfall of Hitler was not 
his enemies but his frenzies. 

e 

Some of the American radio stations are getting 
back to normal. They now interrupt the news broad- 
casts to bring you the latest musical programs 

e 

Germany still relies on its propaganda as one of 
its most effective offensive weapons.—Daily press 
Uh-huh, the sin-news of war 

e 

It’s still a toss-up which country is most afraid of 

vetting into this war, the United States or Germany 
” 

A man is known by the company he keeps, philoso- 
phizes Oscar, a woman by the company she keeps 
waiting 

e 

A feminine reader writes in to suggest that if the 
Germans pay as much attention to those propaganda 
leaflets as she does to the advertising folders thrown 
on her doorstep, the British had better think up 
some new tactics. 

. 

History may not repeat itself, but the Allies are 
in the war because of the conviction that Hitler 
certainly does. 


that ‘“‘No matter how imperfect they may be, French 
and English democracies are far preferable to racial 
and sovietic dictatorships. ... Dear readers, I am not 
now engaged in imperialistic propaganda. I simply 
take it for granted that we are at war; and I state 
that the cause of our allies and our own is incom- 
parably finer than that of the cowardly assassins of 
Poland, even though our war aims may not be free of 
egoism, individualism and utilitarianism. Therefore 
our patriotic duty as well as our Christian duty is to 
wish for victory, and peace ii justice and charity.” 

Mr. Duplessis has naturally’ lost practically the 
whole of his English-speaking support, and his chief 
English-speaking minister has resigned from his 
cabinet. The acute discomfort of the English press 
which has hitherto given him a general support has 
given way to open and active revolt, and both the 
Star and the Gazette of Montreal are denouncing him 
in the frankest terms. The number of constituencies 
in which the English vote is important may be quite 
large in the event of a widespread cleavage among 
the French. Altogether it looks as if Mr. Lapointe 
and Mr. Cardin may not have risked their political 
lives upon an entirely forlorn hope. 


The Uncensored Press 
W* NOTE with only a mild interest that the 


censorship has prohibited the entry into Canada 
of the New York periodical, The New Masses. The 
only thing that The New Masses could do in Canada 
at the present time is to provide our intellectual Com- 
munists with the party argument to prove that Stalin 
is supporting democracy when he supports Hitler, and 
aiding freedom when he over-runs half of the Repub- 
lic of Poland. They will get this argument by the 
grapevine route anyhow, and if they can believe it 
and make any use of it they are welcome to it so far 
as we are concerned. 

We notice with much yvreater interest that the 
censorship has not yet taken any action in regard to 
the Saturday Evening Post. This periodical has long 
appeared to us to be the most insidiously anti-British 
organ in circulation in the United States. We do not 
suggest that that is in itself a reason for banning it; 
but it is a reason for scrutinizing its contents with 
considerable care. And the contents of last week's 
issue included an article entitled “I Think I'll Sit This 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


Question of the Hour: “What's the news 


the front page?” 


from 


. 

Those people who are writing about the necessity 
of creating a better world after the present conflict is 
ended, overlook the fact that treaties can change 
boundaries but there never was a treaty vet devised 
that could change human nature 

a7 

It appears now, remarks Timus, that the war on 
the Western Front is to be won by the belligerent 
who can out-stare the other 

o 

Nobody with memories of the last war will seri 
ously object if, in this war, blood-letting is to be 
leafletting. 

e 


superseded by 


Another reason why Utopia would be impossible 
is because both football teams can’t win the same 
game. 

os 
“Is she cultured?” 
“No, her only background is the 


First Citizen: 
Second Citizen: 
radio.” 
oe 
Esther says she’s bearing her burden in the war 
She says she always disliked Wagner but now she has 
to keep quiet lest people think she’s narrow-minded 
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THE EYES AND EARS OF ENGLAND are 
ready if Hitler is prepared to risk the supreme 
gamble of air attack on civilian centres. 
The delay since the beginning of hostilities has 
enabled the completion of all protective mea- 
sures and it is now believed that no hostile 
aircraft can successfully penetrate the defences. 
LEFT, typical of the intricate and efficient 
machinery employed is this huge night range 
finder. RIGHT, The Sentinel of the Night; a 
projector controller silhouetted against the beam 
of his searchlight. 





One Out” by Milton S. Mayer, described by the editor 
aS a young man of 31 who is “‘well to the Left.” 


This article is rather more than a declaration 
against American participation in the present war. 
Since the United States is not at present in the war, 
any American is at liberty to write against American 
participation in it, and if we tried to keep every such 
writing out of Canada, we should probably have to 
ban every periodical published in the United States. 
But this article is a lot more than that. It is an argu- 
ment in favor of refusal to fight even when the nation 
to which one belongs has decided to fight, and even 
when the nation to which one belongs has enacted 
conscription to require all its able-bodied citizens of 
a certain age to do their share in the fighting. War, 
says Mr. Mayer, belongs to the cave state of society 
“Society may make many demands on me, as long as 
it keeps me out of the cave. It may take my property 

t may take my life. But when it puts me back int 
the cave, I must say, politely but firmly, to hell with 
society.” He is quite prepared to go to jail for his 
convictions, and he admits that he alone in jail will 
not greatly alter the course of events. One Mayer 
opposing the war is not much, “but a thousand 
Mayers, a million Mayers, ten million Mayers, may 
prove to be too many to ignore.” 

SATURDAY NIGHT is not at all sure that it has not 
violated the censorship regulations by publishing even 
this much of Mr. Mayer's article. If we were to pub- 
lish the whole of it, this issue of SATURDAY NIGHT 
would undoubtedly be suppressed. If we were to read 
it aloud in any Toronto beverage room, we should 
undoubtedly be arrested. For the article is highly 
prejudicial to recruiting, not only for the forces of 
the United States, but for His Majesty’s Canadiar 
forces. And the only thing that worries us is why a 
few score copies of The New Masses are kept out of 
Canada and many, many thousands of copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post are let in 


Job for the G.U.B.R. 


W* WISH that we could secure from the Gentle 
man Usher of the Black Rod who used, in the 
haleyon days when we were a cub reporter, to be the 
chief authority for Canada on matters of etiquette, 
precedence and social generally,—or, failing 
him, from some other high dignitary whose word 
might be considered final, a pronouncement upon the 
proper behavior of loyal Canadians when “God Save 
the King” is thrown upon the air of a public place 
such as a restaurant, not as part of a special perform- 
ance for the benefit of the occupants of such place, 
but merely in the course of a broadcast program 
provided for them to listen to if they desire and to 
ignore if they prefer to ignore it 

This is no frivolous matter. A correspondent in 
whose good faith we have the most implicit trust tells 
us that he recently heard the National Anthem played 
no less than five times in the course of one broadcast; 
and what we know of the practices of broadcasters 
gives us no reason to disbelieve him. He was dining 
in a public restaurant at the time, and the result of 
this somewhat repetitious tribute to the Crown was 
that, in the absence of any authoritative ruling, a 
number of officers in uniform and of patriotically- 
minded civilians were seriously embarrassed. It obvi- 
ously becomes somewhat absurd to rise and stand at 
attention five times in twenty minutes while the soup 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Frojan Horse of Asiatic Barbarism Enters Europe 


BY COL. GEORGE DREW 


Fa 
“PE meeting this week at Stockholm between the 

rulers of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland 
should open the eyes of the world to the fact that 
Asiatic imperialism is moving westward into Europe fot 
the first time in more than one hundred and fifty years. 

In the past two weeks Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
have lost their independence. Finland is now threatened 
with a similar fate. Hitler has found an apt pupil and 
Stalin is wiping out most of what remains of the Treaty 
of Versailles with startling rapidity. Except for an ex- 
tremely mild request from the United States that Fin- 
nish inde pendence be respected, little has been said offi- 











ially which would indicate that this suppression of 
freedom by ite force has aroused any widespread feel- 
ing of indignation And yet the agreements signed by 
the representatives of L a, Lithuania and Estonia at 


the point of a gun differ in no way from those signed at 


1 
Prague and Bratislava last spring. If the German con- 














quest of Czechoslovakia was as wrong as we said it 
was, then agreements imposed in the same way and pro- 
ijucing the same results for the Baltic States are Just as 
vrong and call for quite as stern condemnation 
There seems to be a general tendency to brush these 
jents as as though they were nothing more than 
1 somewhat logical return to Russia of territories which 
\ I neces of ( st ia prior to 1917 There is 
ilso a tendency t egard ith some small measure of 
satisfaction what appears to be a serious setback to 
xpansion in the Balt Certainly there has 
been no evidence of such widespread sympathy for the 
eople tt three Baltic States as was felt for the 
people f Czechoslovakia last March. It is true they are 
not as large or as populous, but in Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia t ul e SIX lion people of whom 
sma ntage are of Russian descent 
Of these thr S { ycracies Latvia has been the 
nost prosperous and is the most important to Russia 
Some knowledge of Latvia and its Baltic neighbors is 
ssential if the trag I neces of Russia’s bloodless 





Letts Are Distinct Race 





For a thousand vears Latvia has played an impor- 
tant succe ng st zles for the domination of 
the Balt It has had long periods of independence and 

is also at different times been under the rule of Ger- 


Having regard to 


Russia 





used by the German invasion of 





ROYAL VISIT PHOTO 
COMPETITION 


By the end of this week one hundred selected 
prints made from negatives sent in by com- 
petitors in our Royal Visit Competition will 
have been mounted and hung for public inspec- 
| tion in the small room in the Art Department of 
Simpson's, corner of Yonge and Queen streets, 
Toronto. These are the prints which will ulti- 
mately be bound in the Presentation Album for 
Their Majesties. We have decided to defer final 
judgment for the prize-winners until the judges 
| can examine the prints in mounted form, pre- 
cisely as they will appear in the Album. 





s ed th the absence of criticism when 
ids upon Latvia and the other 














s I e reason t remember that 
ry ume under Russian rule as an incident 
rtition f Poland in the latter part of the 
p th t ae ore logical to dispose 
ght f the Russian invasion of Latvia on the ground 
s e getting ack an old Grand Duchy 
1 t nimize the importance of the in- 

t f ul n the same grounds 
r t i nas nad some measure of 
Lett ur i listinect race more 
in Sla They are fine people, intel- 
g r yhysiq Che constitute more 
art f the population of Latvia. In spite 
me hundred and twenty-five years of Rus- 
ter er cent. of the population are of 
° Slightly less than four per cent. are 
ive been an important minority, as 
nbusinesses I! ind Libau have 

tis i it 

f Latvia was proclaimed on November 
5 18 i the t has been a real democracy 
tk Sa se to everyone of both sexes over 
t irs of age Freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of asser y and the independence of 
the courts were assured by the Latvian Constitution 
These rights have been carefully respected by succeed- 


ng governments, and their personal freedom has been a 
source of intense national pride to the Letts as they have 
seen the increasing severity of communist tryranny be- 
yond their eastern frontier. Communism has been ban- 
ned by law in Latvia for many years, but it has never 
at any time gained any foothold, because the people saw 
all too clearly the contrast between their own life and 


that just across the Russian border 


Resistance to Russia 


This contrast was the strongest reason for the re- 
fusal of the Baltic States last summer to concur in any 
agreement which would permit Russian troops to enter 
their territory. It is now pointed out that what Russia 
has done without serious opposition in the past two weeks 
was the main stumbling block in the way of an agree- 


ment between Russia, France and Great Britain. At 
times it seems that Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia are 
blamed for the failure of the negotiations. But there 
were good reasons why they should be so firm and those 
reasons are just as valid today as they were last summer. 

The very fact that Latvia was, until 1917, under 
Russian rule only served to emphasize more strongly 
the difference between communism and democracy. 
Nowhere else in the world could one see the two systems 
working side by side in such vivid contrast. Starting at 
almost the same point in 1917, the people on the two 
sides of the Russian-Latvian border had reached the 
opposite extremes of social security. Until two weeks 
ago Latvia was a country with one of the most satis- 
factory systems of democratic government in the world. 

The irreconcilable differences between the two social 
systems were brought home to me with dramatic em- 
phasis when I flew from Moscow to Riga. I left the 
Moscow airport at seven in the morning and arrived at 
the Latvian capital, five hundred miles away, at ten 
thirty. Even the airports showed the difference. At 
Moscow there were an enormous number of machines 
on the ground but they were most unimpressive. Nearly 
all of them looked like copies of Fokkers, Bellanecas and 
Fairchilds of ten or twelve years ago. The only really 
modern machine I saw at the airport was the Douglas 
of the Swedish Aerotransport in which I flew to Riga. 
The administration buildings were untidy and unpainted. 
Everything about the place was casual and unorganized. 
The Swedish pilot confided to me that he had to watch 
his machine like a hawk while it was in Moscow because 
the soldiers who wander aimlessly about all such places 
in Russia had a habit of doing serious damage. He did 
not attribute it to deliberate sabotage but simply to the 
incurable carelessness of the Russian people. Two things 
bothered him particularly. One was the undisciplined 
habit of the soldiers to smoke on all occasions, which 
was, to say the least, extremely dangerous while they 
were refueling. The other was that the bayonets on 
their rifles had a habit of getting into the wrong place. 
On two occasions, he told me, the wings of his machine 
had been punctured by careless bayonets and he was 
very proud of the fact that as a resuit of this he had 
persuaded the commandant of the airport to make the 
soldiers carry their bayonets while they were on the 
landing field. Altogether the Moscow airport presented 
a scene of such utter confusion that it is not at all sur- 
prising that their commercial lines are rarely in actual 
service. Anything more unlike Croydon at London, 
LeBourget at Paris, or Tempelhofer at Berlin would be 
impossible to imagine. 


1 felt a profound sense of relief when we finally rose 
from the badly surfaced landing field and were circling 
over Moscow. There is always the disturbing knowledge 
under the present régime that up to the last moment any 
means of transportation may be stopped for some wholly 
unexplained reason. I had no desire to remain any 
longer in that depressing atmosphere. I was ieaving a 
city of fear and hatred and hoped that in Riga I would 
see people living like human beings. As Moscow spread 
itself out before us in the brilliant sunshine of a beautiful 
July morning, I could see the ancient Kremlin clearly. 
There was the very centre of world disorder. Beneath 
its oriental turrets lived the cruel Georgian who made 
Ivan the Terrible appear to have been a somewhat soft- 
hearted disciplinarian. I knew that I was looking at it 
for the last time while Stalin is the ruler of Russia. I 
certainly had no wish to return to that strangely beauti- 
ful land so long as its people live in abject slavery. 

We put down only once when we landed at Velijke 
Luki near the border to refuel. I was greatly struck by 
the similarity of the rolling fields and scattered woods 
to the farmland of Southern Ontario. But the similarity 
ended there. The farming methods were primitive and 
the living conditions of the farmers were far below 
anything in Canada. A few minutes after leaving 
Velijke Luki, I had the comforting thought that we 
were at last out of Russia. 

As we approached Riga we passed over a large num- 
ber of small lakes very much like those in Muskoka. On 
the shores of nearly every one of them were beautifully- 
kept summer cottages, like those we see on our own 
northern lakes. I found out afterwards that there is 
the same summer exodus from Riga to the lakes and to 
the seashore as there is from Canadian cities. 

The airport is on the opposite side of the Dvina River 
from the city and as we came down I could see many 
small ocean-going vessels headed for the Baltic only a 
few miles away, heavily loaded with lumber. That trade 
is one of the most important reasons for Russia’s de- 
mand that she be permitted to station troops at the mouth 
of the Dvina River. The airport was my first contact 
with Latvia. There I immediately sensed the great dif- 
ference between the country I had just left and that 
which I was about to see. The ground crews were 
efficiently organized and well disciplined. The adminis- 
tration building was clean and well built. Once more 
I was in a world in which men showed pride in them- 
selves and what they did. But that was only a faint 
intimation of the startling contrasts between the largest 
city of these Baltic States and the city I had left only a 
few hours before. 





FROM WEEK TO WEEK 





Col. Lindbergh Bails Out 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


AM both glad and sorry that Col. Lindberg waded 

into the discussion of embargo repeal as he did 
last week. I am sorry on account of the Colonel 
himself, whose reputation has been notably dimin- 
ished as a result. But I am glad on account of the 
damage which his ill-advised advocacy did to the 
views which he was supporting, Which are of course 
in no way original to himself, and are practically 
identical with those which the technocrats and other 
political groups in the United States have been put- 
ting forth for some years. 

The essence of these views is the imposing of iso- 
lationism (in the sense of a complete severance from 
the international affairs of all other continents) upon 
the whole area of North and South America, by the 
exercise of the military and economic influence of the 
United States as the predominant power. It need 
hardly be said that this goes far beyond anything con- 
tained in the Monroe Doctrine, and far beyond any- 
thing ever contemplated by any President, and 
probably even by any Secretary of State, of the 
United States. The Monroe Doctrine, as pointed out 
by Evarts Scudder in his recent volume in Nelson’s 
admirable little Discussion Books series (‘“The Monroe 


Doctrine and World Peace,” 75 cents), consists of 
four distinct principles: (1) that the American con- 
tinents are not “subject for future colonization by any 


European powers;” (2) that the United States accepts 
the status quo as regards existing colonies and de- 
pendencies; (3) that “the political system of the 
Allied Powers is essentially different ... from that 
of America” and must not be extended to America; 
and (4) that the United States will not interfere “in 
the wars of the European powers relating to them- 
selves.” The third principle referred to the political 
system which had just previously been enunciated by 
Russia as the leader of the Holy Alliance, and which 
was avowedly based upon belief in despotism as the 
best form of human government. 


A Voluntary Association 


It is perfectly evident that none of these principles 
precludes any American nation, in North or South 
America, from a voluntary alliance with a European 
power, or a voluntary association with a group of 
nations such as the British Commonwealth. Not a 
shred of justification can be found in the Doctrine 
or anywhere else in the policies of the United States 
since 1814 for the idea that that Republic can or 





should claim the right to separate Canada from the 
British Commonwealth against the wishes of Canada 
herself. It is just as well that the assertion of that 
right should now have been made in such a peculiar- 
ly bald and offensive form by a conspicuous United 
States personage, and that its preposterous character 
should thus have been brought to the attention of 
his fellow-citizens. 

It is true that Col. Lindbergh seems to have been 
unaware of the purely voluntary nature of the asso- 
ciation between the nations of the British Common- 
wealth—one at least of which is just as neutral in 
the present conflict as he desires Canada to be;—but 
that error makes no difference to the extent of his 
claim, which is simply that no nation in the Ameri- 
can hemisphere can be permitted, voluntarily or 
under compulsion, to associate itself in any war which 
might have the effect of disturbing the United States 

or, to put it more clearly, let us say in any war 
which the United States does not authorize it to enter. 
Stated in that way, the claim is obviously a flagrant 
invasion of the sovereign liberties of every nation in 
the hemisphere except the United States itself, and 
an invasion based upon no other premise than the 
desire of the United States to avoid being “dragged” 
into war. 


Dragged-Into-War Idea 


The dragged-into-war idea seems to be the domin- 
ant idea in the United States mind at the moment. 
It was not the dominant idea of the authors of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and a careful perusal of that 
document would convince any American that its 
basis is not a desire to avoid war at any cost, but a 
determination to keep the American hemisphere free 
from despotic forms of government, if necessary by 
the use of United States forces. Principle three of 
the Doctrine is just as valid against the modern 
totalitarian system as against the autocracies of the 
Tsars and Emperors of the early nineteenth century. 
If the United States is going to regulate the volun- 
tary international alliances or associations of all the 
nations in this hemisphere, it would be far better, 
and far more consistent, for it to begin by stopping 
any association by any South or Central American 
state with the highly autocratic systems of Germany 
or Russia. The association of Canada with Great 
Britain will never do the United States any harm and 
may easily do it a great deal of good. 
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DOES RIGA LOOK AT ALL RUSSIAN? LEFT, 


one of the main shopping streets. CENTRE, and 
RIGHT, characteristic city architecture. Note 


the German signs on the right-hand building. 
—Photos by Col. Drew, 





Riga is one of the most attractive cities of its size in 
the world. Its three hundred and fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants have ample space and are well housed. The extreme 
cleanliness of its streets and its carefully painted build- 
ings remind one very much of Switzerland. The architec- 
ture shows hardly any Russian influence whatever. In 
the central part of the city many of the older buildings 
are clearly Swedish, but most of them are German. 

The shopping streets are narrow and winding, very 
much like the medieval cities of Southern Bavaria. There 
are also marked similarities in the buildings, and some 
of the squares in the business district might be in 
Nuremburg and Rotenburg. This was one of the strong- 
holds of the Hanseatic League and the high warehouses 
with sloping overhanging roofs remind one constantly 
that years ago this was the capital of a German 
province. 

In the residential part of the city there are broad 
boulevards and beautiful parks. The larger residences 
are massive buildings of white cut stone, which would 





ENLISTMENT 


WE HAVE had summer, and the boys were home 

They fished at dawn, with bird calls all about, 
The drenching sun broke from their lips in laughter, 
The moon-obstructing trees sheltered their love. 


We have had summer, and the boys were home. 
Untidy rooms, and sand upon the floors, 

Flowers upspringing in the fields to greet them, 
And swift winds rushing them across the lake. 


Now, the bare trees are creaking in the wind, 
The flowers lie dead, beneath their shroud 
Ripples, like silver birds forever settling, 

Are caught in ice, within the rock-bound shore. 


of snow. 


Now, nights are agony of futile prayer, 

And days but tell us that the worst is true. 

The tally of our years adds up to this: 

We have had summer, and the boys were home. 


FLos JEWELL WILLIAMS. 
Calgary. 


SS 


compare in size and magnificence with those of almost 
any city in Europe. An important centre of the cultural 
life of Riga is the National Opera of Latvia, which is 
supported by the state. It has produced many fine 
voices. Singers trained in Riga are to be found today in 
many of the great opera companies of the world. 

There are many beautiful churches. Saint Mary's, 
which is the oldest, was founded in 1215, and although 
it was later burned, the present building was built nearly 
four hundred years ago, long before there was any stone 
church in Russia. Saint Peter's Church, with a beautiful 
pointed tower four hundred and twelve feet high, was 
completed in 1409. Except for the Greek Orthodox 
Church, none of the church spires show any of the 
Asiatic influence evident in nearly all Russian churches. 
In nothing is there a more striking contrast between 
Latvia and Russia today. These old churches stand not 
only as evidence of the ancient tradition of a fine race, 
but also as proof that they have been an 
religious people for many centuries. 

Riga has an excellent electric street car service. It is 
significant that the street cars and buses are all made in 
Germany, as also are the automobiles, except for a few 
made in the United States. 

On all sides there is evidence of this kind showing the 
strong German influence on these Baltic States in recent 
years. Many of the most prosperous businesses have been 
operated by Germans and on a great number of the 
store windows the business name is written in German 
script. Nowhere does one see anything written in Rus- 
sian characters. German and English are the two for- 
eign languages most used and for all pupils in the 
Latvian schools one of these two languages is compulsory. 
As a result of this requirement there is no difficulty 
about being understood in Riga, although ’ 
used more than English. 


intensely 


German is 


Railways Aid Culture 


Most of the people of Latvia are engaged in agricul. 
ture and there has been a general adoption of the co- 
operative system in the rural areas similar to that 
which has proved so successful in the Scandinavian 
countries. An _ interesting development has been the 
creation of a Culture Fund by placing a three per cent. 
tax on railway tickets. This fund has provided public 
libraries, co-operative clubs and other facilities of this 
kind throughout the country. The fund has also been 
used to maintain provincial theatres, some of which move 
from place to place as part of the cultural education of 
the people. 

The largest export of Latvia has been timber. ‘This 
has been preserved as one of their most valuable re- 
sources under a rigid system of reforestation. Over 
three-quarters of all the timber exported has gone to 
England, so that the German blockade at the outlet of 
the Baltic will have a serious effect on their e 
life. 


conomic 
But this fact also suggests interesting complica- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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A Will Problem 
Its Solution 


Let Us Help You Plan Your Wiill. 


is getting cold and the waiters are continuing their 


| yess 7 sen '\) xo aes )6©§6C Crown Trust 
instructions to the chefs for “single bacon and” and THE EARTH ASSASSUl OF % in es j 
small steak heavy on the onions. , pore ee 


Our own feeling is that a broadcast which is being 
delivered to a mixed company not expressly assembled 
for the purpose of listening to it is a thing to which 
nobody is required to pay any attention, and con- 
tinues to be so whether the musical matter which is 
being delivered be “Apple for Teacher” or “God Save 
the King” or “Hang out the washing” or “Were you 
there when they crucified my Lord?” any and all of 
which are now liable to be turned loose upon the 
Canadian air in the most inappropriate times and 
conditions. And for that matter, “God Save the King” 
coming over a Canadian radio is quite likely not to be 
“God Save the King” at all at its place of origin, but 
“My country ‘tis of thee,” the national anthem of a 
country which is not at present even an ally of the 
British Commonwealth. 


pany 
Executors — Trustees — Financial \gents 
80 King Street West Toronto 














But we do not claim that our view has any 
authority other than that of common sense, and we 


| & 7 
a 
should like to get a ruling. Will not somebody in i 
Ottawa attend to this matter? Great Britain cannot | | 
vive us a lead on it, because Great Britain does not ' 


have any broadcasting except by a government 

agency, and we are willing to admit that ““God Save 

the King” when broadcast by a government agency is RENDEZVOUS Lh 

deserving of more attention than when broadcast by 

an advertisement for coffee, nerve food or cigarettes. 
There is of course an alternative solution. It is 

go over and kick the stuffing out of the radio. If the 


: THE WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION | || pele 
Gentleman Usher won't help us, maybe this is what } | f : aa : ee 
we shall have to do. Ed = 
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More Technocracy And When We Do Win :a% & || hiecuaeeninioen 


: es y NS 
“QYECTION 7, Regional Division 2349, Tech- BY WILLSON WOODSIDE eee a 
WEST-END iz several famou 
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— nocracy Inc.” is very angry with us for certain 
ybservations made in our issue of September 23. It 
informs us that the headquarters in New York “is 
not merely the ‘New York headquarters’, as you 
choose to put it, but is Continental Headquarters of 
Technocracy Inc. for the Continent of North Amer- 


ica.” We apologize for leaving out the “Continental 


j 














but to us a headquarters is a headquarters, and this 
headquarters happens to be in New York and we 
shall probably go on referring to it as New York 





r 
not for 





| | : ee 
* : * . “aa te . x ) or 10) 1 | | 2vou g u ma 3 
headquarters just in case somebody might think, not for oV or 1M } |i 5 So 
: } human nature bein y 1 on a subtle excellenc 
because it has vigorous views on Canadian policy, a are . ; 5 ae ea ‘ } if 
: Sa tehe 2 . : Some say that we ' too easy on th s N ut 1geou LOOK niaddie ground 1ere | g andard good E 
that it might be in Montreal or Vancouver or Ottawa - 
It isn't 2 . F 
“Section 7 etc.” further informs us that Tech- h n 
nocracy Inc. is gravely concerned about the con- 
scription of the manpower of Canada for any war 
anywhere off thi ntinent, and that this concern has 
3 | 





been duly expressed by the Continental Headquarters. 









"eo | : } a ~~ ee | i} tf SF Me Le sk 
We knew that, and it is precisely that that we object if tien Seticet utspoken in } fi Sarl Made Coyfpliar 
, 7 i in Ber z | | tL) 
t¢ What business has afr internatior il private ae 4 7 nother wa we ] | } “4 
LO. Nat DuUSsINeSS las an nternationai I at she was a pac 5 I ner ar a = 
head de of U . lar ge a wea tu CIGARETTES 
society. with headquarters outside of the Dominion, hirsty vow ards.” Aus A a s - 





the Prime Minister of the Dominion what wars 





Cc i 


1ad: uld enter into and how she should conduct 
herself in them ? The Car adian members of Tech- 
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1ocracy Inc. have the same liberty as other Canadians 
to Mave views on these and other pure ly Canadian 


But 


lia 
Canadians; 








subjects, and to express them as Canadla 


Technocracy Ine. is not composed solely of can reconcile the mir 


it has great numbers of Americans in it, and an unless they experie 


American headquarters. calamities of war.” It is 


Tec) : 1 4 ing out of the pages of Gibbon 
Technocracy Inc. is not only opposed to conscrip- 7 _—_ 














a : 7 ery 7 Apo Probus passed the Rhine, Gibbon 
tion of Canadians for war “off this continent,” it is Steohaiad tne Wikaaiin adulnn at 
also, as it informed Prime Minister King in the same . the Bike and the Meck 
telegram, “unequivocally opposed to the introduction humbly received by the G 
mto this continent of any form of nazi-communism, nqueror to dictate.” , 
fascism, or torv democracy.” We share the feelings tribute, and even entertained tho 

f Tech. Inc. about some of these methods of govern- the Germans to tne 
er 1 . } . : rao But he reflecte 1 comp] 
ment, but we still think that if Canadians were to cng: A cted , , me 
ends would require the constant 


decide, for instance, to set up a tory democracy 
whatever that is), it would be no business of the con- 
tinental headquarters of an international society. 


Governor and the support of a 
So instead of reducing the war-like 
many to the condit 

“Section 7”, which appears to be located in British self with the hur 
Columbia, also informs us that Messrs. Ostertag and against their inroads. Within a 


death the wall was overthrown by} 





von Strauss “are both Canadian citizens of high 
standing in the community.” We never doubted it, nor ? 
suggested otherwise; we merely remarked upon the Victors Must Be Firm 























-F s 
odd coincidence that the two signatories of the Tech. There is food for thought there. Here we have I h has ther snrunx sor q ‘ = eae . 
Inc. communication from Vancouver should both have seventeen centuries ago, th r s t _ Solu - : 
German names. and the same s ae he N g 
r . 19; the same abj : es ae 
We learn further that there are not one but seven seijumeanet hank cial as nf 
} } " ’ i er cupatior 1 . 3s ss “ 
locals of Tech. Inc. in and around Vancouver; appar- exploitation of hamt S gu eee : 
ently we should have referred to the Ostertag-von wall chosen as simple: week u ; ae 5 : 
Strauss one as Vancouver Centre. And finally we tion of the Germans to f the fou: a 
learn that there can be nothing fascistic about Tech. return of the Germans th | utright de- 
ic. bee: , s “unalterablv OSec the intro- be too glib in saying we are se enul . 7 
Inc. because it is “unalterably opposed to the in niall seat dha Wainiiane veel | Trojan Horse of Barbarism 
duction onto this continent of any form of nazism, ee a eee s - 
‘ 7 have some such mage = Tt Russiar y tior f S r 
communism, fascism, socialism, or other alien forms ” nity gle : I te Russ upat f i 
. ’ ” , face to characterize the thin ~ e n yu as . 
of political control.” Well, we ourselves are also un- ; es a a at aa - J 
S me lew years ago the 1a a Ps <> - - . x 2 
alterably opposed to the introduction into Canada that it was Bismarck, and $ a : : 
the rest of North America is not our business) of the warrior leaders of th t man territory vad u r exar S 
the particular alien form of political contro] repre- festation was always the sé I jering surely just the y tog t rmans us Se a a ee : 
sented by the efforts of a “continental headquarters” undertaken at any favorable moment against their strong enougt ring ae te Sek SS. Semantic | Se ae xg wv aaa ; 
in New York to dictate to the Canadian Government | neighbors. We are dealing with some tundamenta SU re eee ee ak ae a cee ta ae i ala E 
, : : oe trait of character heré« r ught to be a peo} Sou 
on vital matters of internal Canadian policy. If the alt of — ae Bes Micient fore s : 
: lo. psychiatrist among the plenipotentiaries ext | 
Monroe Doctrine is to be extended to Canada, at least ’ : a coe ae na | thee Ss ° = : 
. 7 Qs. G 7 peace conference ANy solution which Ss i : os e , ; : 
let it be operated by a re sponsible United States xOV- German mind, now really in an advanced state of straine tir s 
ernment and not by a society of people who hold that illness. out of consideration and especially any } ‘ & ree 2 
the British Empire is today, and was in 1914, fighting solution which advances ever s th- Behir g r s sig s e 
for “futilities.” out firmness, is bound to fai an be ast t Ks ¢ 2 sf < 
stated absolutely: Germans onl) i firm | n ir t mer - 





treatment 
The discerning traveler to Germany, however, may 


r Ss e object that there are Germans and there are Ger- the beginning as liberal and democrat by the mu : | member of the same Leagu To suggest that ther. 
C t f Western Powers and t ght of ay nel sal Maal al peste thes 























| 
mans, and proclaim the difference between the people tary victory of the snt ol | ny ffer . . , eer t F s 
a of Southern and Western Germany and the Prus- the majority of the federation | . hs . s rank ievnocrie r 
(Continued from Page Two) sians. It has at times seemed to me that if we I u repudiat the Learue ee s mos 

tions arising out of the agreement between Russia and could isolate Prussia and. while watching iv her r ur . kets tints aie : “ . x 
Great Britain for the delivery to Great Britain of sub- the South and West of Germany a chan veloy worse than tt ; uss 
stantial) quantities of timber. Riga would appear to be beral and democratic the REV the 5 - ¥ } si . = = . 
the most likely port from which Russia would ship West, and re-invigorate u ERPORSS 0S CAS Tes 3 u S s = 
timber, having regard to the domination she now exer- Rome, we might solve blem a small an ti : | ons Asiat mmunian a ne Wes 
cises over the Moscow-Riga Railroad, and it will be in- a a ee ae ea ' a s 
teresting to see whether Germany is prepared to extend ee eer fost ae a i a Re ce 
her appeasement of Russia to the point of letting Rus- ‘ ; : a Th Wh - a e a * . siete sn nte the a me s 
sian ships carry timber to England through the German their bearing that they were cantante with their lot Suit could be eons oar eee ae ates na oe . ae sf . Hit cape ess dangerous be 
minefields at the entrance to the Baltic and had faith in themselves. I Jeft a city where only a churches w nich ned o" eeen one : v ae oe mg —— : sacle ale Ganda Wins aie Alanis dtciele Mmianaais sath tana tee een 

But what of the Latvians themselves under these small part of the population were able to buy shoes I only as show - places for visitors as antl~% manee eee 2 Sa een eee ee aes ae Sea 
new conditions? ‘The answer, I think, is to be found in arrived at a city where everybody had them. In the museums. In Riga the churches were the spiritua mes ve . 7 oe ~gh- eres ro ee ae s 7 
the contrast between the capital cities of the two coun- stores in Moscow a pair of men's leather boots cost over f a de lous poages owe. ee ie es foot ; A hee on en ree Re sf a os ma nes pas 
tries. I left a city of fear, filth and sordid untidiness. A $40. On the same day one could buy better boots for in . eS = Se PS Rie 2 - ss sitions > 9 aaa on ets eeen Ga Ww alent 
few hours later 1 was in a cheerful city where people $4 in Riga. In Moscow anything approaching a present- whether spiritual of oe age geting aaa = -. ee an oe pI 
looked you in the eye and showed by their clothes and able suit of men’s clothes cost $160. In Riga a beiter trasts prevailed. And the reason for that is civilzauon 
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British Seamen Vanquish The Mine 


BY DAVID G. JOHNSON 


DURING the Great War, the Al- 

lies lost several hundred vessels 
through enemy mines, but just as 
Britain mastered the U-boat menace, 
so she mastered the mine-layer and 
there is no doubt that her experience 
between 1914-1918 will enable her 
to make the seas as safe from mines 
as from U-boats. The success gained 
by experience can be judged from 
the fact that whereas in the early 
stage of the Great War, one trawler 
was lost for every two mines swept 
up, towards the end of the War the 
loss had been reduced to one trawler 
for every eighty mines swept up. 
Moreover, after the conclusion of the 
Armistice, the Allied mine-sweepers, 
manned by 15,000 men, carried out 
the gigantic task of sweeping up over 


23,000 mines without a single ship 
being lost. 
The backbone of Britain’s mine- 


sweeping forces are the fishermen. 
Not only are their vessels admirably 
adapted for towing a sweep, but the 
men themselves are accustomed to 
exceedingly hard work in any kind 
of weather. It takes weather so bad 
that a cable cannot be passed be- 
tween them to trawlers from 
sweeping. Only a few weeks ago the 


stop 


DEALER 


Admiralty announced the purchase 
of a considerable number of trawlers 
for conversion into mine-sweepers, 
and since the conversion can be car- 
ried out very quickly, it is safe to 
assume that Britain has a formidable 
mine-sweeping fleet at work. At the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914, 100 
trawlers were converted for mine- 
sweeping in a few weeks. 

The one disadvantage of the trawl- 
er for mine-sweeping is that it cannot 
travel fast enough to sweep in front 
of a naval fleet. The specially built 
mine-sweepers, developed during the 
Great War as the result of exper- 
lence gained in the early months, 
can travel at a considerable speed, 
and if necessary, having detected a 
mine, leave it to be dealt with by 
slower craft. It is believed that no 
major ships in fleet actions were 
destroyed by mines, although, of 
course, battleships were sunk, among 
them the ill-fated Hampshire with 
Lord Kitchener on board. It is now 
believed that the mines responsible 
for the loss of this ship were intend- 
ed for the Grand Fleet before Jut- 
land and laid in the wrong place 
through miscalculations on the part 
of the U 75. 


VERYWHERE 
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THE 1940 CARS. The Studebaker State Commander four-door cruising sedan 


is one of the “big brothers” of this manufacturer’s line. 


Studebaker engineers 


have paid special attention to safety features in the new models and visibility 
is excellent. 


Submarines Limited 


In the early stages of the Great 
War, German raiders laid mines as 
far as Colombo, Bombay and Aus- 
tralia, but once British naval suprem- 
acy had been asserted, Germany was 
limited to mine laying by submarine, 


| 
| 
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IN CANADA 


except in her home waters. The num- 
ber of mines that can be laid by a 
submarine is limited, with the result 
that where a large field was planned, 
U-boats had to be sent in succession 
to lay them in batches. In this con- 
nection an episode outside the Firth 
of Forth was of some interest. The 
Germans planned to encircle the 
Firth with mines and started laying 
them in batches. But when the Brit- 
ish had swept up the first three 
batches they realized the plan and 
were waiting to sweep the succeeding 
batches as fast as they were laid! 
Such is the German passion for 
routine that they went right through 
with the plan and wasted a vast 
amount of energy and material. 

The commonest method of mine- 
sweeping is for a sorrated steel cable 
to be dragged between two vessels. 
The mine is caught, and the sinker 
cut off. The mine then floats to the 
surface where it is destroyed by 
rifle-fire or some other means. The 
danger of the work is obvious, and 
is not limited to the possibility of 
the vessel striking a mine itself. 
Passing the cable is an unpleasant 
job, and a mine which fouls the 
sweep may have to be released by 
hand from an open boat put out. 
There is a danger that a mine may 
be released at the end of the sweep, 
unknown to the sweepers and become 
a greater danger than it would in a 
known field. This is now guarded 
against. 

The French swept for mines with 
a single vessel using an otter, but this 
had the disadvantage that a channel 
only 200 yards wide was swept. 
against the 500 yards possible with 
two trawlers. Towards the end of 
the Great War the paravane account- 
ed for a great number of mines and 
made it possible for each vessel to be 
its own sweeper. The paravane is 
something like an aeroplane and when 
towed from the bows of a_ vessel 
swings out so that the ship with two 
paravanes is protected by a V shaped 
sweep. The depth and distance of 
the paravane can be regulated by 
rudders. If a mine is in the path, 
it is caught on the cable and slips 
down to the paravane where its 
chain is cut and it comes to the sur- 
face where it can be destroyed. The 
paravane requires expert handling, 
and is no complete substitute for 
mine-sweeping by other methods, but 
nearly 3,000 merchant vessels and 
warships were equipped with the de- 
vice by the end of the Great War 
and it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the value of this great inven- 
tion. 


German Tribute 


German submarine commanders 
themselves paid testimony to the ef- 
ficiency of British mine-sweeping, for 
they never hesitated to return 
through a field that they had laid 
after an interval of about ten days, 
certain that it would have been swept 
up! At least one submarine was 
trapped as a result of the naval 
authorities discovering this fact. In- 
stead of sweeping up the mines, they 
were left. Sure enough in due course 
the submarine returned, and having 
seen sweepers at work proceeded 
down the channel. It was quickly 
blown up by one of its own mines. 
It did not know that the sweepers 
had been towing an_ unattached 
cable. 

Altogether the Germans laid about 


43,000 mines during the four years 
of the Great War. This does not 
compare with the 172,000 laid by 


Great Britain and her Allies, chiefly 
during the last year. A huge mine 
field was laid across the top of the 
North Sea and was remarkably effec- 
tive in closing this exit to the At- 
lantic to German submarines or raid- 
ers. 





HITLER KEEPS AT IT: Jack Boothe’s 
“Who, Me?” in the Vancouver Daily 
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NHE Union of South Africa can al- 
ways be relied upon to provide 
at intervals an interesting political 
crisis, and one more was added to its 
list in the early days of September, 
when after Britain’s declaration of 
war against Germany the issue of 
South Africa’s attitude had to be 
faced. There was a similar crisis at 
the outbreak of war in August 1914, 
and it resulted in a brief civil war in 
which Generals Botha and Smuts 
were compelled to take the field and 
crush by force an armed rebellion 
of extreme Nationalists, headed by 
Generals De Wet and Beyers, who 
felt the chance should be taken to 
reverse the verdict of the Boer War. 
General Hertzog, without taking up 
arms, made no secret of his sympathy 
with the rebels at that time, but there 
were indications in recent years that 
since he broke up the old Nationalist 
party which he had founded and be- 
came head of the United party, he 
had greatly modified his old dislike 
of Britain, which was a legacy of his 
experiences during the Boer War. 
At any rate at different Imperial Con- 
ferences he manifested a reasonable 
spirit of co-operation with the other 
statesmen of the Commonwealth, and 
at home he put up a stiff fight 
against the extreme demands and pol- 
icies of the Reformed Nationalist 
party, led by his old lieutenant Dr. 
Malan. But evidently the old Adam 
was not dead, and the emergence of 
the issue of participation in war 
against Germany found General 
Hertzog unwilling to give effective 
co-operation. 

Various influences seem to have 
played a part in the determination 
of his attitude. For one thing there 
is a considerable element of German 
origin in the population of South 
Africa, and apart from them General 
Hertzog and many other Dutch Afri- 
kanders can never forget that Ger- 
many strongly sympathized with their 
struggle for independence during the 
Boer War. As a result the Hertzog 
Ministry has shown a persistent dis- 
position to cultivate friendly relations 
with Germany, and gave to that coun- 
try trade and other concessions which 
infuriated English-speaking Imperial- 
ists in South Africa. The Nazi party 
in Germany, after it came to power, 
lost no opportunity of stimulating 
this pro-German sentiment, and signs 
became patent that the anti-British 
campaign of the Reformed National- 
ist party was producing an ideological 
drift towards Germany. The Hertzog 
Ministry found it necessary to ban a 
local Nazi organization called the 
Greyshirts, which was known to be 
financed from Germany, but it was 
promptly absorbed into the Reformed 
Nationalist party, and the latter pro- 
ceeded to adopt a Nazified program 
with an anti-Semitic crusade as one 
of its chief features. 


Neutrality Fight 


But leaving out the effects of Nazi 
propaganda, there had been portents 
of impending trouble in an almost 
continuous debate over the question 
of South African “neutrality,” which 
began after the Munich crisis in Sep- 
tember 1938 revealed the imminent 
peril of another European war. Dr. 
Malan and his Nationalists clamored 
for neutrality, and they had on their 
side Mr. Albert Hertzog, a son of 
Premier Hertzog and a lawyer, who 
early this year embarked upon an 
interchange of correspondence, later 
published, with his father on the sub- 
ject. Young Mr. Hertzog called upon 
his sire to promote the union of all 
true Afrikanders, and the General 
replied with a severe admonishment 
of his son for his untimely proposal. 
Naturally the correspondence’ ex- 
cited great interest, and General 
Hertzog was credited with having 
foiled a move to detach a section of 
the United party in the name of 
Afrikander unity. But anyhow Gen- 
eral Hertzog in his own family circle 
was subject to very anti-British in- 
fluences, and he is known to be very 
sensitive to such. 

When he made known to his Cab- 
inet his decision to propose a policy 
of neutrality there was apparently a 
tremendous row and an almost equal 
division of opinion. General Hertzog 
was supported by Mr. Havenga, his 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Pirow, Min- 
ister of Defence, General Kemp and 
Messrs. Fourie and Fagan, but 
against him were ranged General 
Smuts, Colonel Reitz, Colonel Col- 
lins and Messrs. Stuttaford, Clarkson, 
Henderson and Lawrence. After a 
prolonged discussion an agreement 
was reached to keep the Cabinet to- 
gether until Parliament pronounced 
its verdict, and when it was sum- 
moned the Prime Minister submitted 
a motion to the effect that South 
Africa’s relations with the belliger- 
ent countries should persist un- 
changed and continue as if no war 
was being waged; it suggested that 
co-operation with Britain should be 
restricted to the fulfilment of con- 
tractual obligations like the Simons- 
town agreement under which the 
famous naval base of that name on 
the Cape Peninsula is available to 
the British Navy. 

General Smuts at once intimated 
that he could not accept this posi- 
tion as an honorable fulfilment of 
South Africa’s obligations as a part- 
ner in: the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and proposed an amend- 
ment calling for the severance of all 
relations with Germany and _ con- 
tinued co-operation with Britain. 
For the purpose of conciliating Dutch 
waverers he pronounced against rais- 
ing any South African expeditionary 
force, but he held that South Africa 
would consult her own best interests 
by helping Britain in other ways, 

cause her own freedom and_in- 
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dependence would be menaced by a 
German victory. 

His amendment was seconded by 
Colonel Collins, who had _ fought 
against Britain in the Boer War, 
and with the issue thus clearly joined 
a long and vigorous debate, main- 
tained at a high level, ensued. The 
great majority of the Dutch mem- 
bers of the United party stood by 
General Hertzog, as did Dr. Malan 
and his followers; but General Smuts’ 
arguments converted a few more of 
the United members than was ex- 
pected, and on the vote it was found 
that his amendment had carried by 
80 to 67. Thereupon General Hertzog 
demanded a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and when it was refused by 
Sir Patrick Duncan, the Governor- 
General, he tendered his resignation 
and accompanied this act by a tem- 
perate public statement in which he 
emphasized that his differences with 
General Smuts were purely on prin- 
ciples of policy and counselled an 
avoidance of racial rancor. 


A Strong Cabinet 


General Smuts lost no time in 
forming a new Cabinet of thirteen 
members, and included representa- 
tives of all the elements which are 
supporting him. He himself, in addi- 
tion to the Premiership, assumes the 
very heavy burden of the portfolios 
of External Affairs and Defence, and 
he has found an able second-in-com- 
mand in J. H. Hofmeyr, who takes 
charge of Finance and Education. 
Mr. Hofmeyr, a member of a fam- 


ous Dutch family, had a brilliant 
record as a Rhodes scholar at Ox- 
ford and rose rapidly to a high place 
in South African politics, until he 
resigned two years ago from the 
Hertzog Ministry on the issue of 
native policy. Colonel C. F. Stal- 
lard, leader of the Dominion party, 
which is composed of extreme Brit- 
ish Imperialists and has its chief 
strength in Natal, becomes Minister 
of Mines, and Mr. W. B. Maceley, the 
widely respected leader of the Labor 
party, is made Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare. Colonel Reitz is en- 
trusted with Native Affairs, and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
is placed in the hands of Mr. R. 
Stuttaford, a prominent merchant of 
Capetown. Five of the other Min- 
isters, including two Senators, are 
English-speaking members of the 
United Party, who have stood by 
General Smuts, and the Dutch repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet is strength- 
ened by the inclusion of Major Van 
Der Byl, a famous cricketer, and 
Dr. Colin Steyn. 

In a manifesto General Smuts as- 
serted emphatically that the Union 
Parliament, ‘“‘which was free to have 
decided otherwise, takes a stand for 
the defence of freedom and the de- 
struction of Hitlerism and all that 
it implies.” He pointed out that South 
Africa’s participation in the war 
must necessarily be limited by con- 
siderations of geography and special 
local conditions, and that the safe- 
guarding of the Union against hostile 
attacks will be a very useful contri- 
bution to the common cause. No 





force for Overseas service will be 
raised, but the Government will 
“maintain in the fullest sense” the 
Simonstown agreement and will give 
physical support to Britain and her 
allies in all matters of trade, shipping 
and finance. 

The Ministry has been living up 
to these pledges, and is giving con- 
siderable help to Britain in such di- 
rections as the seizure of German 
shipping. 


Feeling Runs High 


But political feeling is running very 
high, and the Reformed Nationalists 
are sparing no effort to fan the flames 
of racial passion. Their chief organ, 
Die Burger of Capetown, is conduct- 
ing a bitter campaign designed to 
show that General Smuts and his fol- 
lowing do not represent a majority of 
the electorate, and is demanding why, 
if a general election was held under 
almost parallel circumstances in 1915, 
the verdict of the voters is not taken 
now. 

The opponents of the Smuts Min- 
istry have been organizing meetings 
all over the country, and on Septem- 
ber 9 the Voortrekker monument at 
Pretoria was the scene of a great 
Nationalist demonstration designed to 
revive the racial emotions aroused 
by last year’s celebrations to com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary 
of the Great Trek, when thousands of 
Boer farmers and their families left 
their homes in Cape Colony and 
fared north into the northern wilder- 
ness peopled by savage tribes, in 
order to escape British rule. Afri- 
kaans-speaking people flocked to this 
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meeting from all over the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, but while its warned his followers that they must 
temper was undoubtedly Republican, be prepared to sit in opposition for 
the disorders which the authorities three and a half years 

feared did not materialize. The chief Apparently General Hertzog intends 
speakers were Dr. Malan and General that the recruits who followed him 
Hertzog, and while the former took from the United party shall remain 
the line that the time had come to as a separate group, for he and his 
make a final severance of the con- associates do not see eye to eye with 
nection with Britain and let South the Reformed Nationalists on several 
Africa govern herself completely, issues, notably anti-Semitism. When 
General Hertzog was more moder- a coalescence becomes necessary he 
ate in his utterances. He declared will try to insist on his own terms 
that he had contemplated immed- Meanwhile it would be futile to 
iate retirement from politics, but “hat deny that he, Dr. Malan and Mr 
he now felt that he could do good Pirow make a ry formidable com- 


Leader of the Opposition but he has 


ve 


work if he remained in public lif bination who will make a powerful 
In this speech and in a statement appeal for their case to the Dutch 
which he had previously issued he rural population, still steeped in rac- 
deprecated the formation of any ial prejudice. But fortunately, al- 


racial Afrikander bloc and insisted though the Dutch number 60 per 
that the ends which were desired must cent. of the total white population 
be gained by strictly constitutional of the Union, they are not a solid 


methods. He has agreed to act as unit against General Smuts 
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Arrived: 


LorD RIVERDALE, head of the 8-man 
British mission, to discuss with Do- 
minion authorities methods for Em- 
pire aif co-ordination. In Ottawa, 
Lord Riverdale stated that the air 
training scheme 
would come to a 
head in 15 or 18 
months. Said he: 
“It will take time 
to develop. This 
is the largest 
single empire un- 
dertaking for any 
purpose ever en- 
tered upon.” Un- 
der the plan, all 
categories will be 
trained for the ait 
force, but only a proportion of the 
graduates will be trained as pilots. 
Prime requirement under the plan: 
“We will need thousands of airplanes. 
We want to get right at it, so many 
machines will be shipped over im- 
mediately from England. Fliers will 
get experience in operating the type 
of plane in actual service.” 

“Out of the question” was the 
rumored expenditure of $700,000,000 
in the first year; more likely to be 
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expended was the sum of $300,000,000 
during the first 12 months. Appor- 
tionment of cost has not yet been 
worked out, but His Lordship ex- 
pected that Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand would pay Canada on 
the basis of the number of men 
trained. Once basic details of the 
scheme are decided, Canada_ will 
have full control of its development 
and administration. On the calibre 
of the men _ expected: “Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand fliers 
are the finest in the world and we are 
anxious to get them overseas at the 
earliest possible moment.” Of the 
psychological effect on the enemy: 
“They see the prospect of their own 
forces becoming weaker as time goes 
on, while ours are continually in- 
creasing in strength.” 


Appointed: 


S. R. Norris Hopcins, M.A., B.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of English and 
Journalism at Macdonald College, Mc- 
Gill University, and English Publicist 
for the Quebec Department of Ag- 
riculture, to the position of Secretary 
of the Agricultural Supplies Com- 
mittee recently set up under the War 
Measures Act. 

Born at Shawville, Que., and edu- 
cated at the Shawville High School, 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., the 
Calgary Collegiate 
Institute and Mc- 
Gill University, 
Mr. Hodgins has 
had wide- ex- 
perience as a 
practical far- 
mer with special 
training in cheese 
making and prac- 
tical husbandry. In 
1916, Mr. Hodgins 
was editor of the 


Canadian Horti- 
culturist and Beekeeper. After seeing 
service with the Royal Air Force in 
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the Great War, he was appointed As- 
sociate editor of Farm and Dairy and 
in 1920 took over the editorial chair 
of the Journal of Agriculture for 
Quebec and was named as lecturer in 
English and Journalism at Macdonald 
College. For the past two years he 
has been director of the course in 
Co-operation at Macdonald College 
under the Bilodeau-Rogers Youth 
Training Scheme. 


Thwarted: 


By the ambitions of Adolph Hitler, 
the love affair of a Montreal radio 
“ham,” who was courting a Chicago 
girl via the air waves. He didn’t 
have the girl all to himself, for down 
in Miami, Florida, there was a rival, 
but the Canadian felt that he had the 
jump. Accordingly, he and the girl 
arranged to meet in New York over 
Labor Day week-end. They were to 
take in the World’s Fair and purchase 
some additional high-powered equip- 
ment which would make light of the 
distance between Montreal and Chi- 
cago this winter. 

Then Adolph Hitler had ideas. The 
Montreal swain was stopped at the 
Border when it was discovered that 
he was British-born and of military 
age. He was forced to abandon his 
trip and leave the girl flat in New 
York. But he thought he could fix 
it all up over the air. Then a couple 
of days later—before the girl could 
get back to Chicago—he was ruled 
off the air, along with other radio 
amateurs, because of the war. Now 
he sits by his receiver and listens to 
his Miami rival wooing his Chicago 
sweetheart and can’t tap a key to 
interfere. 


Collaborating: 


INGA ANDERSEN, British Columbia 
girl now in London, Eng., and Private 
JIMMY KENNEDY, on a song that 
promises to become the “Tipperary” of 
the present War. Private Kennedy, in 
pre-war days a successful young song 
writer, hummed as he did 20-up, 20- 
down sentry duty beside a reservoir 
“somewhere in the south of Eng- 
land.” Words, music and the days’ 
headlines ran through his mind and 
suddenly the song came to him with 
a bang that “almost made me drop 
my gun.” The title: ‘“We’re Gonna 
Hang Out the Washing on the Sieg- 
fried Line.” 

After Kennedy and his partner 
had worked it out, the song was tried 
on the troops one night. It was a 
success and was hurried to London 
for the opening of a cabaret show at 
the Cafe de Pais. There Miss Ander- 
sen, once of Prince George, B.C., leads 
her audience through its’ simple 
measures each night. But what's 
more important, messenger’ boys 
whistle it in the day time—and that’s 
a sure sign of success. 


Returned: 


Dr. ERNEST 'THOMPSON _ SETON, 
famed author and naturalist, to Win- 
nipeg, Man., for the first time in 15 
years. Former naturalist for the 
Manitoba government, Dr. Seton was 
in Winnipeg to deliver a series of 
lectures. With him was his wife, 
Julia M. Seton and their “polliwog”, 
Beulah, aged 16 months: the adopted 
daughter whom _ 79-year-old Dr. 
Seton, one year ago, made New York 
believe was his own. 

Huge, genial and shaggy, the fa- 
mous naturalist has lost little of the 
vitality that has carried him through 
almost a half- 
century of strenu- 
ous public life. 
His philosophy of 
life is still 
rock - hottomed 
and copper- 
sheathed: to him 
the Indians are 
the finest race of 
men ever created; 
he still thinks life 
in a city is “too 
much like a 
prison”; he still loves bird and animal 
life and endeavors to instil that love 
in other people. Said he of the treat- 
ment the Indian has received in the 
white man’s history books: “In all 
my years of study, I have never once 
been able to find a single bit of evi- 
dence to substantiate an Indian mas- 
sacre, although there is definite 
proof of several massacres by white 
men. In every case of a so-called 
massacre you will find that the white 
man had attacked or invaded Indian 
territory”. Latest interest of Dr. 
Seton is the Indian creed and four 
years ago, with Mrs. Seton as col- 
laborator, he wrote a book on the In- 
dian religion, compiled by “sitting 
around and talking to them”. 











GENERAL WLADISLAW SIKORSKI, 
new Premier of Poland and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Polish Army in 
France, who has announced plans to 
recruit a Polish army of 200,000 men 
in Canada and the United States to carry 
on the fight against the German in- 
vaders of his home land. 


Addressed: 


By SHERMAN ROGERS, member of 
the American Economic Foundation 
of Cleveland, the Empire Club of 
Toronto. Strongly 
pro-labor and a 
hater of all that 
Hitler and Stalin 
stand for, Rogers 
has ten broken 
knuckles to show 
for that hatred, 
most of them gar- 
nered in west 
coast lumber 
camps, mining 
camps and on 
ships. Said he of 
the motives of Hitler and Stalin 
in the present war: “Hitler 
and Stalin are both fighting 
democracy on the same _ grounds 
that the division of profits is unfair 
in democratic countries. But just 
compare the two. Germany has a na- 
tional income of nine billion dollars; 
Canada, with one-sixth the popula- 
tion, has a national income of four 
billion dollars. And 82 per cent. of 
Canada’s income is going to the 
workers. In actual purchasing power 
the Canadian workingman has a 
standard of living four times as high 
as that of the German”. 

Of distribution of profits in the 
United States: “....of all the in- 
come produced by the entire manu- 
facturing industry of the United 
States, employees get between 70 and 
84 cents of every dollar’. Of the ulti- 
mate part that the United States may 
play in the present War: “Right 
now three-fourths of all the people 
in the United States are opposed to 
entering the War. But let them 
come to believe that the British Em- 
pire is actually in danger of going 
down, and they would change their 
minds in the twinkling of an eye”. 
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THE CAMERA 





Don't Close Down for the Winter 


oY” 


BY 


( NE of the chief fascinations of the 
hobby of photography is the wide 
variety of subject-matter available for 
picture-making. But this fascination 
belongs to the less serious worker, 
not seeking particular recognition in 
the real art that lies behind the hobby. 
It is quite certain that the highest 
standard is only attained by some de- 
gree of specialization. Today when 
we walk through one of the old world 
art galleries, we recognize the work 
of a master by his particular inter- 
pretation. And so it is in the modern 
photographic salon, certain recog- 
nized masters are easily recognized 
without resort to the signature. 

The amateur who will concentrate 
on some particular range of subjects 
and get to know the special treatment 
required to interpret them faithfully 
is more likely to produce consistently 
good work than the one who will go 
out and shoot at everything which 
appeals to him for no other reason 
than the belief that he thinks it a 
good subject. 

I think that this season of the year 
is a good time to settle down to some 
serious thinking. Winter will be with 
us shortly and there is no occasion 
whatever because of winter to place 
the camera on the shelf awaiting 
spring. Modern optical efficiency, fast 
and ultra-fast films, and the tendency 
towards a small camera makes the 
short days of winter just as full of 
possibilities as the other seasons. 

Architecture, winter landscapes, 
child studies, winter sports, plant and 
animal life are among the many win- 
ter-time possibilities for negative- 
making. But which of these subjects 
appeals to you most? That is the 
question you must ask yourself if you 
are going to join the ranks of the 
artist-photographers. I am not sug- 
gesting for one moment that one and 
only one subject is to be accepted. 
Variety is just as spicy in photography 
as it is in life. But I do suggest that 
some one certain feature should form 
the central theme, as it were, of the 
season’s work, and then around this 
theme countless other possibilities will 
suggest themselves. I have in mind 
one very clever and well-known Bel- 
gian photographic artist whose work 
is always recognizable by a light 
breaking through a cloud. But 
around this he has built an amazing 
variety of masterpieces. 


Equipment Must Be Right 


Assuming now that you have chosen 
the subject that pleases you most, let 
us for the moment give thought to 
one thing so necessary to carry this 
through to a happy conclusion—equip- 
ment. 

This should be chosen to suit the 
peculiar requirements of the subjects 
in mind. If it is interior architectural 
work, then a camera with focussing 
screen, rising and sliding front, and if 
possible swing back is necessary. If 
animal studies or certain landscape 
work, then a telephoto lens might be 
a good addition, and it must not be 
forgotten that for all outdoor work 
in the winter time filters are neces- 
sary. An extension bellows or supple- 
mentary front lens will be a material 
aid in close-up studies of winter plant 
life, and for winter sports a reason- 
ably fast lens is very necessary. 

The foregoing might deter some 
amateurs because they have already 
selected their equipment and feel that 
they cannot afford to change it or to 
add the necessary additions. But are 
these additions necessary? So often 
have I said in this column that if you 
will ask your equipment to do no more 
than the manufacturer intended it to 
do, you will get consistently good 
work within these limitations. 

Let us take the question of interior 
architectural work with a low-priced 
box camera. It is surprising what 
can be done at times by standing such 
an instrument on a convenient support 
and letting it take all the subject 
matter that is within its field. I re- 
member when I was out west last, I 
saw some amazing church pulpit 
studies all done with a Hawkeye 
camera plus imagination and tenacity 
of purpose, and with the possible ad- 
dition of one or two photoflood lamps 
with adequate reflectors. 

Plan the season ahead, choose that 
which interests you most, know the 
limitations of your camera for this 
subject, and then go after the game 
asking no more than is possible for 
your camera but making good and 
‘sure that you will get the very utmost 
that it can give, and I will wager you 
will not regret the effort. 


Under-Exposed Negatives 


A correspondent from Kirkland 
Lake asks what can be done towards 
getting the best out of a negative 
which is known beforehand to be 
under-exposed. One method that I 
tind successful consists of alternate 
soaking of the film in developer and 
plain water. First the film is placed 
in the developer for a matter of thirty 
seconds or so, and then into a dish of 
clean water for two minutes, then 
back into the developer for about a 
fifty-per cent longer period than the 
first time, and then again into the 
water for two minutes. This pro- 
cedure is followed with fifty-per cent 
increase in developing time until de- 
velopment is completed. The B-J 
Journal recommends the _ following 
formula: 

Sulphite of Soda, 

Amidol 


280 grains 
50 grains 
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afeguarding Valuable Property 


Have you considered the value of an outside check 


Water, to make 20 ounces. on your plant watchman? If he could be held up 

This method may seem a little in- 
volved, but in practise it is quite easy 
and the results are invariably satis- 
factory, although it must never be 
forgotten that what the negative 
failed to get at the moment of ex- 
posure it can never give no matter 
what procedure is followed. 


by burglars become ill or injured 

spend the night sleeping, without anyon know 
ing about it until the following morning, an out 
side check on the watchman’s movements would 
give your property from fire 


and theft 


greater prote ction 


Photometer for Enlarging 


W. H. H. of Guelph refers to a pre- 
vious article in this department con- 
cerning an extinction type of meter 
for enlarging. This is the M.C.M. 
Photometer, and it can be purchased 
in any of the better-known photo- 
graphic stores. I can personally recom- 
mend this meter as I have used it 
under the most exacting conditions 
with very gratifying results. 

I have received several letters con- 
cerning the war and its effect on the 
better class of German cameras and 
lens. My correspondents all seem to 
think that there is going to be a 


A Watchman Patrol and Manual Fire Alarm Sys 
tem places your property in the care of a Company 


whose solk business 1s props rty protection In 


addition, it provides a fire alarm system available 


for use any hour of the day or night 


The lowest insurance 
Watchman 


tems are employed 


rates are granted where our 


Patrol and Manual Fire 





W here 


Service is not available 


Other Dominion Protec- 
tive Systems include: 
Automatic and Manual 


Central Station 


we are prepared to install 





serious shortage of higher’ grade Fire Alarms, Sprinkler Local Systems connected 
cameras in the very near future. supeterery Systems, Elec- | I ce 1 
Without involving myself in an argu- rr se eee ee eee 
ment concerning the relative merits ner i aiid 


of German lenses and those made in 
other countries, England and _ the 
United States in particular, let me say 
here that I am not one bit concerned 
about the supply of high class equip- 
ment, and those who may not share 
with me this thought I would advise 
tc read the advertisements in the 
photographic journals. They, like TORONTO 
myself, will then know that no one 
country has a monopoly of high grade 
camera equipment. And as regards 
supplies and chemical, there has been 
only a very slight percentage of these 
imported from overseas during the 


ty - lock Gd We new Cue Shennys 
dad (jul boveghe , 


DOMINION ELECTRIC PROTECTION COMPANY 


Central Stations located at 


MONTREAL 
LONDON 


QUEBEC OTTAWA 


HAMILTON WINNIPEG 
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.-» AND REMEMBER THIS WHEN YOU LOOK AT ANY 1940 CAR: 


EVERY MODERN CAR HAS 


The farther the spark of a high-compres- 3 GRADES OF PERFORMANCE 


sion engine is advanced, up to the point of 
maximum power, the better the performance 
you get. But the spark cannot be advanced 
any farther than the anti-knock quality of 
the gasoline in the tank permits—or the 
engine will “‘knock’’ or ‘‘ping,’’ lose power 
and economy. 


@ This year the automobile manufacturers 
have outdone themselves in offering more 
for your money—in beauty, luxury, safety 
and performance. 


justment —that controls engine performance. 


BEST PERFORMANCE—with gasoline marked 
Ethyl” on the pump or globe. It is highest in anti 
knock and all-round quality. Contajns enough tetra 
ethyl lead so that your engine’s spark can be ad 
anced closest to the point of maximum power and 
economy without “knock” or “ping.” 


But remember: You've got to do your part 
if you want all of that 1940 performance. 
That means using a gasoline of high enough 
anti-knock quality to permit your car dealer 
to deliver your car with its engine tuned-up 
for full power and economy. 





GOOD PERFORMANCE—with ‘regular’ 
which permits the spark to be considerably ad 
vanced without “knock” or “ping.’’ Most “regular” 
gasolines now contain tetraethy! lead, as shown by 
the “Lead” signs on the pumps 


gasoline 





That’s why the better the grade of gas- 
oline you use in your car, the better your 
engine’s performance, as shown at the right. 


You see, under the hood of every modern 
car is an important device—the spark ad- 


POOR PERFORMANCE — with low-grade gasoline, 
poor in anti-knock quality. With low-grade gasoline 
in a modern car, the engine's spark must be re 
tarded—which means /oss of power and economy 
THIS MONDAY NIGHT... Tune in “Tune-up Time,” featuring Andre Kostelanetz, Tony Martin, Kay 

Thompson. Columbia Broadcasting System, 8 P.M.,E.S.T.; 7 P.M.,C.S.T.—10 P.M.,M.S.T..9 P.M.,P.S.T RIGHT 19 ‘ AS ‘ RA 









ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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e 7" BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Ae WHEN Sir William Gilbert in 1880 wrote the libretto 
of “The Pirates of Penzance” and created the satiri- 
cal character of Major General Stanley he was un- 
ri consciously prophetic. He presented the ‘very model 
7 of a modern Major General” as a person possessed of all 
i oe kinds of scientific knowledge, who incidently could cal- 
3 culate “the square of the hypotenuse”; and his skit was 
accepted as a jibe at the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of military officers. Gilbert little dreamed that 
the day was less than half a century distant when 
scientific and mathematical knowledge would be a fat 
more important factor in a commanding officer’s equip- 
ment than a knowledge of cavalry tactics. ‘Mechanized 
warfare” would have seemed a horrid and unchivalrous 
conception to the British military heroes of the nine- 
teenth century. The part that and the in- 
ternal combustion engine would wal 
conceivable in 1880, when the telephone and 
lighting had but recently been born. 
Now we have as Commander of the 
division to be sent overseas in the 
conflict, an officer who seriously 
i the attributes of Gilbert's 
the scientist-soldier or the whichever 
you choose to call him. Major General Andrew G. L 
McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. who steps out of his 
office as Chairman of the National 
to assume command, is certainly 
ledge of matters ‘vegetable, 
addition to being a with a magnificent record 
in the last war. When he went overseas as an artillery 
officer in 1914, his 
was already established. 


electricity 
play in was in- 


electric 


coe ERE PG AMEE BS SERED Re 


Canadian 
European 
many of 
General” 


first 
present 
represents 
“modern Major 
soldier-scientist, 


Research Council 
equipped with know- 
animal and mineral”, in 


soldier 


electrical 
He was then 27, 
from the war as a 


youngest 


reputation as an engineer 
and four years 
Brigadier-general, 
officers in the higher command 


later he emerged 
and one of the 


Pioneer Childhood 


Gen. McNaughton, it will 
learn, is a prairie product, born at Moosomin, Saskat- 
chewan, in 1887. His father pioneer merchant 
of the West and his childhood was spent amid the primi- 
tive conditions which prevailed after the completion of 
the C.P.R. when settlement just beginning As he 
grew older he was sent to Bishop’s College at Lennox- 
ville in the Eastern Townships of Quebec From thence 
he went on to McG where he graduated 
with the degrees of Master of Sciences 
By this time he had grown into a tall, big-boned, slender 


Celt with rugged features 


surprise some readers to 


was a 


was 


University 


Bachelor and 


. piercing dark eves and shaggy 
uth, it is countenance 
vas arresting in its suggestion of command 


He vas for a 


vebrows Even in \y said, his 


time an 
staff of 


instructor in electrical en 
McGill and later engaged in 
! Montreal 
and in 1909-10 
university 
MeGill 


it practice of his profession in 
Nevertheless, soldiering was in his blood, 
ittended the special 


course for can 


University 


dates f militar mmissions at 


W he the Val roke sult Nhe gave up his private 
Canadian Field 
1914 as part 
Canadian Divi- 
baptism of fire 
Flanders 
Major Mc- 
fighting from the 
When he 

nce to command the 2lst 
fowitzer Battery t the Second Canadian Division In 


inize the 4th Battery 
Artiller Vhict ent overseas in Octobe! 
nd C.F.A. Brigade of the First 
sion The Canadians experienced their 
A) 19] mn the series of engagements In 

{ Ypres 

Naughton is then Was Vas in the 


wounded 


March, 1916, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
C.F.A., in the 
through all the 


offensive which 


pace 
inadian Division He served 
Somme con 
1916, and in February 


191 ,as appointed inter-Battery Staff Officer of the 


ouy he summe! tf 


yissons invalided him back to 


ind for a month, but he was an active participant 
ig of he summer of 1918, which 
tide on the Western front In October, one 
Officer 
anadian Corps 
t the u! f Brigadier (General He was 


three 


(jeneral 
nmanding the Heavy Artillery of the C 
then but 
heen 


times men- 


j r lespatches ind he Vas D.S.O 


Michae 


warded the 


ymmpanion of the Order of St 


Modernizing the Army 


When he returned to Canada in May, 1919, he was 


j 
i 
th 

steady progress which had marked 
continued during the 


ynized as one of e outstanding men of the hero 
Arm) rhe 

France has two 
Gen 
Minister of the De 
lecided t 


modernization 


lapsed since his home-coming 
a Mewburn il 


irtment of Militia and 


that time 


Defence, had wisely 


ttee to effect a and re 


ganization of inada’s forces omposed of the most 
among the demobilized 
reneral McNaughtor vas one of the first 
4 appointed Director of 
Canada. To qualify himself fur- 
Imperial Staff College 


ippointed Deputy 


ientific ninds 


K Te t sx 


officers 
selected and 
7 New Year’s Da 1920, was 
Military Training for 
her 1e 100 the purse at the 
England In 1923 


‘hief of Staff 


he VAS 


g nstituted ir 
McNaughton became the first 
‘anadian representative on its personnel. On his return 
D.O.C. of Military District No. 11 at 
had hardly become 
appointed Chief of Staff at 
Major James 


had attained the 


When the Imperial Defence College was 


Gen 


ne Vas appointed 


when 
Ottawa t 
MacBrien 
rf fice 


ancouve!r B.C Du located 





n 1929 he Vas 
succeed the late 


Thus at 42 he 


General Sir 
highest military 


n Canada 


Opposed to Glamor 


Long years of active military pursuits with im 
had not made a militarist 
blood-and-iron sense. He¢ 
a pacifist as his former chief 
1929 the idea of another great 
remote to Canadians, as to most other 
difficult for a Minister of National 
to obtain from Parliament an adequate vote for 
training McNaughton’s aim of build 
ng up an force, trained in modern 
methods of vith obstacles on 
all sides became Chief of Staff he 
meeting the prejudices of 
influential in Canada ten years ago, 
from the minds 
without abandoning the ideal 
of a people trained for its defence many 

held that militarism” was a danger he 

suggested that glamor could be eliminated by abolishing 

1.3 uniforms and even military bands, while at the same 
, time inducing citizens to accept military training. Mem 
a4 bers of the National Defence Council, most of whom 
; were older than himself, were appalled at the idea, and 


mense practical experience 
McNaughton in the 
was in fact as much of 
Sir Arthur Currie In 


Var seemed very 


of Gen 


nations It was 
Defence 
military and Gen 
efficient skeleton 
scientific varfare 
after he 


considered a 


met 
Shortly 
seriously plan 
those elements very 
who idea of 


suught to banish the wal 


of the younger generation 
own Since 


the “glamor of 


an 


held that if glamor were removed, military training for 
defence could be attained only by compulsion. Gen. 
McNaughton dropped the idea as probably unworkable. 
He continued as Chief of Staff for six years, doing the 
best he could to perform serious service in an office 
which many determined should be 
treated as 


politicians 
mainly ornamental 


were 


An Expert in Radio 


In the meantime his private pursuits and recreations 
were scientific. An expert in all branches of electrical 


engineering, he took a deep interest in its most re- 
markable modern development, radio. Several years 
igo in association with his friend Col. W. A. Steel, a 


radio expert who had been his comrade in the war and 
in the Department of National Defence, he helped to 
perfect the cathode ray direction finder which has 
been a great boon to land surveyors in the wilds. To- 
gether they also experimented in a project for eliminat- 
ing static from S.O.S. at sea 

In 1935 when Dr. H. M. Tory, first Chairman of the 
National Council attained his 70th birthday, 
the post automatically fell vacant, and Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, then Prime Minister, was anxious to obtain the 
services of an outstanding scientist for the post. He 
first offered it to the renowned Canadian physicist, the 
late Sir John Maclennan, formerly of the University of 
Toronto. Sir John was obliged to decline for a reason 
he did not feel like disclosing. He had been advised that 
he had not long to live and his death followed not long 
afterward. Returning to Canada Mr. Bennett bethought 
him of Gen. McNaughton, who accepted. Had he not 
ione so it is possible that he would by this time have 
Principal of his alma mater, McGill University, 
n connection with which his name has been mentioned 
mn several 


Research 


become 


occasions 


The War Against Rust 


As head of the Research Council Gen. McNaughton 
has shown the initiative and energy that marked his 
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“PRAIRIE PASTURES”. A typical grazing scene photographed on Qu’Appelle Valley Hill near Craven, 
Saskatchewan, by A. J. Meyer of Regina. The boyhood country of Gen. McNaughton. 


career as a soldier. It must be remembered that he is 
by birth a Westerner. One of the tragedies of the sum- 
mer of 1935 was the inroads of rust in prairie areas 
where the wheat crop had been promising. His first task 
was to speed up experiments already started to produce 
a rust-immune wheat, and this effort was crowned with 
success. Another step was to establish more intimate 
contacts with Canadian industries in connection with 
which research has become more and more important. 
This past summer he accompanied a delegation of Can- 
adian industrialists to Great Britain, to ascertain what 
Canada could contribute in the event of war. Naturally 
he took a keen interest in the electrical side of the 
Research Council’s laboratory work, particularly in con- 


nection with high voltage, on which he was already an 
expert, and he also developed an aeronautics laboratory, 
now of prime importance. 

When war broke out it went without saying that he 
would be asked to return to military service, and it is 
an open secret that he has been an active coadjutor of 
the new Minister of National Defence in putting that 
department on a war basis. The General is a modest, 
quiet, intensely serious man, but he would not be human 
if he did not glow a bit inside at the enthusiasm with 
which his appointment to command the first Canadian 
division has been received in military circles. Good- 
will seems to be everywhere coupled with hope that if 
more divisions follow he shall become Corps Commander. 
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BIGGER and BETTER int 


MORE SIZE!’ MORE STYLE / MORE POWERS MORE LUXURY!’ MORE 


COMFORT / 


MORE SAFETY !...AND WITH ALL THESE EXTRA 


| ADVANTAGES EVEN BIGGER SAVINGS IN GAS, OIL AND UPKEEP ! 


THEY’RE BIGGER! They're better 


That’s today’s big news about Oldsmobile cars, right up and down the 
line. For Oldsmobile offers three great new 1940 models, each bigger 


in size... 
bigger and better in value! 


wider, roomier , 


economical to drive. The new popular-priced Olds Seventy is larger and 
more impressive than ever... with new interior refinements that mark it as 


. each a brilliant Styleader . . . each better in quality . . 
The new low-priced Olds Sixty is longer, 
..its performance is finer . 


! They're bigger and better buys! truly de luxe. The brand-new Olds Custom “8” Cruiser sets a definitels 
new standard in medium-priced, eight-cylinder, custom-car luxury . . . 
introducing a new, longer wheelbase, a larger body, and available with 
the sensational, exclusive Hydra-Matic Drive—no gears to shift, no clutch 
to press! Inspect these great new Oldsmobiles today. Try the finer, 
smoother Rhythmic Ride offered by all three. Then you'll know the 
new Oldsmobiles for 1940 are bigger and better in everything .. . 


the outstanding Styleaders . . . and priced for everybody! 


. each 
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No Peace In Europe Until Nazism Is Liquidated 


"THERE will never be peace, order, civilization, 

security, or prosperity in Europe until Nazism is 
liquidated, liquidates itself or is radically modified. 
Neither can there be peace and the end of political and 
economic chaos by the re-establishment of the system 
that existed after the war and until Hitler began break- 
ing it up. The weakness of the British and French posi- 
tions is that all the world knows what they are against 
but does not know what they are for. 

When Hitler attacks the system that was created in 
Central and Eastern Europe after the war, he is on safe 
ground. Even the “international journalistic scribblers,” 
whom he never tires of denouncing, have been critics of 
that order since the treaties were written. 

Among American journalists who have been con- 
sidered more or less expert on that part of the world, I 
cannot think of one who has not warned for twenty years 
that the structure of small, weak and independent states, 
each with its own currency, tariffs, army and never quite 
satisfied national ambitions, would fall a prey to a 
renascent Reich. 


Treaty Atrocities 


Among journalists who have written for the English- 
speaking world, none is more expert and none more ob- 
jective than M. W. Fodor, for twenty years correspond- 
ent in Vienna and Eastern Europe for the Manchester 
Guardian and now a special writer for the Chicago Daily 
News. He had to flee when Hitler took Vienna, but 
nothing that Hitler can say about the act of wisdom in 
creating these states in the manner in which they were 
created equals what Mr. Fodor wrote, more or less 
unheeded, for years. 

His contention, and the contention of John Gunther, 
and of this writer during the many years when she was 
a correspondent in Vienna and Berlin, was that these 
states, as constituted, were atrocities. The fault was not 
so much ethnographic as economic and political. The 
treaty of Versailles, especially in its financial and econ- 
omic provisions, was bad enough, but the treaties of Saint 
Germain and Trianon were monstrous. They broke up 
the great complex of states that had been held together 


BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


by the Hapsburg dynasty for centuries—or, more ac- 
curately said—they ratified and legitimized a _ fait 
accompli. 

Yet the only hope for the ultimate survival of these 
states—Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Austria, Yugoslavia—their only hope for survival by 
their own power, lay in confederation; in the exten- 
sion, modernization and democratization of the basic 
confederative idea of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
In that idea alone lay the hope of unity with diversity; 
of independence and security for all; of common de- 
fence without the assistance of Western powers; of cul- 
tural autonomy for all nationalities and minorities; of 
mutual prosperity and of collaboration with Germany 
and Russia on the par of equality. 


No Racial Purity 


The Austro-Hungarian monarchy, leaving an an- 
tedated and world-weary political and bureaucratic sys- 
tem out of account, was an organism in which agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce were well balanced, in 
which railways and waterways held the world together, 
in which Germanic, Slavic, Italian and Magyar culture 
had, through centuries, created a synthesis of its own, 
and in which for commercial purposes at least there was 
a common language—German. 

The various elements of the empire broke up spon- 
taneously during the war and new attachments and al- 
liances were made, resulting in new states, but the 
Danubian basin is such a hodgepodge of nationalities 
that it was impossible to create a single state that was 
ethnically pure. Regardless of how the frontier might 
have been drawn, every single state was bound to in- 
clude people of a different nationality—-Germans and 
Poles in Czecho-Slovakia, Magyars in Rumania, Germans 
in Hungary, Ukrainians-in both Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia—for, no matter how the frontiers were moved 
around, the people were interspersed with one another. 
So it had been for centuries. 

Citizenship in any of the new states would have been 
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irksome for no one had the citizen also been a citizen 
of the federation with freedom of movement. The great 
powers in 1918 could have enforced confederation, and 
they should have done so. They allowed self-deter- 
mination to go to lengths that in the long run meant 
anarchy. Hitler has been playing on the idea ever since. 
Instead of confederation and working together, 
Chauvinism ran rampant, tariffs, trade prohibitions, 
quotas, a welter of currencies, irredentist movements, 
rivalries, jealousies sprang up, and while some states 
flourished at the cost of others the general prosperity 
and culture declined, and Eastern Europe became fish- 
ing waters for all sorts of troubles. The human misery 
caused was great, everything hampered the freedom of 
movement of workers. 

So far this writer agrees for once with Hitler. 

But Hitler’s solution will never work except by a long 
and continuous occupation and oppression. It is pre- 
posterous. He proposes that the non-Germanic peoples 
in the Danubian basin should iive on the sufferance of 
Germany, with no representation worth the name and 
no vestige of political or economic equality. What he in- 
tends to do—-and it is clear from what he has already 
done in Czecho-Slovakia is to turn these peoples into 
coolies for Germany and their land and industries into 
colonies and colonial assets for Germany to exploit. 


“Bloodless Conquest” Technic 


His promises regarding the territorial integrity of 
tumania, Hungary or Yugoslavia are worth exactly as 
much as any other promise he has ever given. That he 
will not indulge in “aggressiciu” is probably true. If 
Western Europe will leave him alone he will not have to 
do so. By revolutionary activities, by buying corrupt 
politicians, subsidizing newspapers, organizing Iron 
Guards or other camouflaged Swastika groups and by 
intimidation and economic strangulation he can return 
to the “bloodless conquest” technic, now so joyfully 
copied by Stalin, and thus accomplish his purpose. 

In the long run, however, it seems probable that 
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he would come to a crash with Stalin, not on ideological 
grounds—there is not an ideology between the two ras- 
cals—but on the old Pan-Slavism versus Pan-Germanism 
issue. In a general divide-up Stalin would get the lion’s 
share, if he poses as the protector of the Slavs, although 
there are millions of people in the Danubian basin—the 
Magyars and the Rumanians—who are neither Germanic 
nor Slavic. Nor can one envisage what Hitler proposes 

a general tragedy for millions of people whose ances- 
tors have lived for centuries on the same soil, and all 
for no conceivable purpose, except the maniacal racial 
dream. 

Also, though Poles, Croats, Serbs, Czechs, Slovaks 
and Slovenians are Slavs, they are certainly not Rus- 
sians, and altogether there are nearly eighty million 
people in the Danubian basin who have far more in com- 
mon with each other, by reason of a thousand years of 
history, than they have with either Russia or Germany 


Federal Democracy 


Odd and old-fashioned as it may seem, the only prac- 
tical, humane, intelligent and workable program for 
the non-Germanic peoples of the Danube and Poland 
together with the Germanic peoples who live among 
them, is democracy and confederation: one army, one 
foreign policy, one currency, a customs union and pos- 
sibly a modern, socially minded constitutional monarchy 
over all of them, as the crown and symbol of an ulti- 
mate unity that in no way interferes with the independ- 
ence of the autonomous nationalities joined in the con- 
federation. 

Five years ago it would have been impossible to per- 
suade any one of these states to see this 


would not be impossible today. There are millions of Ger- 
mans, too, in Hitler’s Reich who would see it as the 
own solution as well as the solution of Eastern Europe 


For such a confederation would inevitabl ‘0-operate 
with Germany out of sheer self-interest, but it would 
not be monopolized by Germany 

Britain and France should come out with a counter 


program for Europe. The mere restoration of an in- 
dependent Poland or Czecho-Slovakia is not worth the 
blood of Europe’s youth. The defeat of Hitler is wort 


a lot of blood, because if he wins it is ruin for millions 
But you can’t beat a horse with no horse What the 
people of Europe who are fighting this war are looking 
for is not the old order, but a new one They want 


new Europe, with the end of Versailles, the 
kanized Eastern and Southeastern Europe | nd of 
Chauvinism, Communism, Hitlerism, persecution, oppres- 
sion, mendacity, militarism, despotism, tyranny, gang- 





sterism, secret police, sloppy-minded and weak-livered 
democracy, forced migrations, exploitation and genera 
hell 


If Hitler’s opponents are going to win this wal 
have got to know what they are fighting it for The 


must show those who suffer so much a vision of a world 
where the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount mean something again in practical politics. Get- 
ting rid of Hitler is all very well. Hitler himself is the 
illustration that there is no such thing as a vacuum 

The Allies can’t take Hitler’s peace terms, but the 
had better put forth a vision of their owt 


Please Remember 
BY EITEL ISAAC 


ee. 1 do not understand The boys in my Pla 
laugh and say, “Ikey, don’t worry t's OKYI 
remember and 


But I must worry; because | 
I 


that if Germany wins our war | must be dead like n 
Mother and sister and I think my Father 1 yncen- 
tration camp 

There are so many Canadians do not know Hitle: 
and Nazis and Germans 
like themselves; perhaps, talk and not do muct Bu 


Many think other peoples are 


Germans, do much as well as talk 

Canadians who do not know are not atraid. 1 know 
and I am afraid. I do not want to be robbed once mort 
and killed, so I am a soldier The kilt is very nice and 
so is the food 


Why do born Canadians not see in th ypers an 
see people like me and know that now Germany Is 
1 crazy thief that can only steal and 1] 

In their books, Nazis teach all Germans that it is 
good thing to kill all lesser peoples so that there 
more room for Germans who are the best Nazis say 
Canada belongs to England and they can take it be 
cause England is no good That is what all young 


Germans think. They are Nazis and want to fight and 
steal and be rich 

I am a Canadian, now, and I! will fight so that Ger- 
mans cannot take Canada and kill me like they killed 
my family, in Austria 





HON. DR. W. R. MOTHERWELL, former Saskatche 
wan and Dominion Minister of Agriculture, after the 
portrait by Ernest Fosbery, R.C.A., which was presented 
to him at a dinner given in his honor in Regina by his 
former associates and admirers. Dr. Motherwell, now 
in his 80th year, is Member of Parliament for Melville 
Sask. He was born in Perth, Ont., and soon after 
graduating from the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, went to Western Canada where he has been 
for many years an outstanding leader in Canadian 
agriculture. 
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Everybody knows the words with their catchy tune. 


To younger people it 
is just a song. To many of the older generation it brings back memories 
from overseas .. . Young folk are apt to miss the significance of the “kit 
bag’? — which is something to be packed and strapped on as comfortably as 


possible when one is braced to start on an adventure... 


“So pack up your troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile.” It 
is the British way of doing things which have to be done — even distasteful 
things. 


We in Canada, with the rest of the British Empire, by the judgment of free 


people, have undertaken a task. Worrying (which is letting “troubles” 


get in the way) will not help. We must ‘pack them up” so that we may 


get on with our jobs whatever they are on active service or in home, office 


or factory. For it will be a wonderful help if, as far as in him lies, each 


one of us plays his allotted part in the life of this nation with that indomit- 
able humour which has always seen us through. 
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All the Grumbling Is Better Than Bombs 


BY P.O'D. 
London, Sept. 26. 


YO ONE wants to see 
over London 
try, that is. 
to be in an 


an air-raid 
no one in this coun- 
Certainly no one wants 
air-raid. But many a 


poor harassed official must in his 
secret mind occasionally reflect that 
a really determined air-raid or two 


would do a lot to solve some of his 
present problems. For one thing, it 


would still the chorus of grumbling 
that is rising all over the country 
like the multitudinous croaking of 


bullfrogs in a marsh. 

There is A.R.P., for instance. In 
every town and village of the land 
men and women are parading about 
with tin helmets on their heads and 
gas-masks slung over their shoulders, 
waiting for the emergency that 
doesn’t arise. They dawdle about, 
feeling rather silly and also looking 
rather silly, and in the meantime 
costing the nation the very deuce of 
a lot of money. Men and women, 
too, who might be doing useful work 

The same thing applies to the 
black-outs. It is very difficult to per- 
suade people that the careful shutting 
in of every possible ray of light is 
a very important public duty, when, 
as things are now, it would apparent- 
ly make very little difference if they 
were to light a bonfire in the front 
garden. 

From my own bed-room window 
I can see Dungeness Light flashing 
its long beams through the night for 
the guidance of the Channel shipping. 
But if I fail to pull my curtains care- 
fully together, I soon have an air- 
warden banging on the front door 
probably under the impression that 
he is running a German spy to earth. 

That is merely a personal incon- 
venience, and rather a comic one. 
But these black-outs have their more 
serious aspect, especially on the roads. 
Already they have led to the deaths 
of more people than would be killed 
in a bombing raid. 

On every side protests are being 
made that the black-outs are far too 
drastic. No doubt they are—at pres- 
ent. But not if the apostles of Nordic 
kultur should start spreading it over 
this green and pleasant land with 
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“OFF TO THE COUNTRY” had an entirely different meaning for hundreds 


of thousands of English school children in the early days of the war. 


Here is 


a sturdy group, fully equipped, on its way to the railway station. 


incendiary bombs and _ poison gas. 
That would put a sudden end to care- 
lessness and complaint. But even of- 
ficials probably prefer the grumbling. 


Two Populations 


Evacuation is another scheme that 
is not working any too well in the 
present extraordinary lull. As an 
achievement in the organized trans- 
portation and distribution of human 
beings there has_ probably never 
been anything like it in history 
nothing on such a scale, that is. 
All these mothers and young children 
gathered together in London, taken 
out into the country, and placed in 
the homes that were waiting for them 

a million and more of them! It was 
really a stupendous performance, and 
carried out with a smoothness and ef- 
ficiency beyond praise. 

The real difficulty with this evac- 
uation, however, has been not so 
much carrying it out, as carrying it 
on. The problem of evacuation did 
not end with the getting of these mul- 
titudes into the country. That is 
where it really began—the immense 
and complicated and horribly diffi- 
cult problem of persuading two al- 
most alien populations to settle down 
together in some sort of reasonable 
harmony and comfort. 

An amazing amount of sentimental 
nonsense has been talked and writ- 
ten about this evacuation. Leading 
politicians have made congratulatory 
speeches by the score. Editors have 
been enthusiastic. The papers have 
been filled with pictures of happy 
youngsters from the streets of Lon- 
don wandering through the fields and 
orchards of the countryside. Offic- 
ially everyone is delighted. 

Unfortunately, it is not so simple 
as all that. Children from the crowd- 
ed streets of Camberwell or Deptford 
do not take so readily to country ways 
and country scenes, and their mothers 
apparently do not take to them at al! 

or hardly at all. 

Nor are country people manifest- 
ing any particular enthusiasm over 
their enforced guests, now that they 
have had two or three weeks’ ex- 
perience of them. A good many of 
them, in fact, seem to feel that they 
are being sacrificed to make a Lon- 
don holiday. And the prospect of 
months and perhaps even years of 
it simply appals them. 

This is not to say that the evacua- 
tion scheme has been a failure. On 
the whole, it has not, but it has un- 
doubtedly led to an immense amount 
of discomfort and even hardship 
on both sides. As a result there is 
already a steady stream of refugees 
making their way back to their homes 
and familiar haunts in London, in 
spite of all the warnings and pro- 
hibitions of the authorities. 

Here again a few bombing raids 
over London would probably induce 
a very different attitude. The ref- 
ugees might still think the country 
dull, but they would probably prefer 
dullness to danger. And _ country 
people would have at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that they were 
performing a vital public duty. It 
is astonishing how much _ hardship 
you can bear when you realize that 
vou simply have to take it-—and like it. 


THE 1940 CARS, 


What quality is it that makes a 
“best-seller?” Why should one book 
sell by the million, when another 


book equally exciting and well writ- 
ten, or perhaps equally sentimental 
and badly written, is comparatively a 
flop? Is there any possible way of 
diagnosing a “best-seller” before the 
sales returns put the matter beyond 
question? Why is it that even the 
expert seems to be as completely in 
the dark about it as the most casual 
reader? 
One 
by the 


is led to ask these questions 

news that Miss Ethel M. 
Dell has just died. In private life 
she was the wife of Lt.-Col. G. T. 
Savage, but for every single person 
who knew her as Mrs. Savage, there 
are probably 100,000 and more who 
knew and loved her as Ethel M. 
Dell, the author of “The Way of an 
Eagle,” “The Rocks of Valpre,” “The 
Knave of Diamonds,” and a whole 
series of other romances of an exceed- 
ingly sentimental character. And 
every one a success! 

Why? Why should Miss Dell’s sales 
have run into millions of copies, when 
other ladies who wrote very much 
the same sort of stuff, and wrote it 
at least equally well, had difficulty 
in reaching their tens of thousands? 
Personally, I give up. I haven’t the 
faintest idea. And the publishers 
apparently don’t know very much 
more about it, for her first and most 
successful book was refused by a doz- 
en or so of them. 

Incidentally, the history of that 
first book, “The Way of an Eagle,” 
raises a nice point of literary credit. 
The manuscript is said to have run 
originally to some 300,000 words. 
Nowadays that would perhaps be con- 
sidered a quite reasonable length for 
a story, but back in 1912 publishers 
or readers were less patient. They 
seemed to think that a story that 
couldn’t be told in 80,000 words was 
not worth bothering about. It is an 
opinion to which I still heartily sub- 
scribe. 

When at last Miss Dell managed to 
persuade a publisher to take a chance 
with her firstling, he promptly hand- 
ed it over to one of his staff to boil 
it down to about one quarter of the 
length. The deflater seems to have 
made a pretty good job of his formid- 
able task—-probably with considerable 
assistance from the author. Or, it 
may be, in spite of the agonized pro- 
tests of the author. In any case, it 
was an immediate success, and Miss 
Dell’s name was made. 

It was she who collected the 
enormous royalties, but who should 
get the real credit? My own vote goes 
to the harassed man with the big blue 
pencil. But I don’t suppose he even 
got a raise of salary, poor devil! It 
was just part of his day’s work as a 
publisher’s hack—or his month’s work, 
for 300,000 words take an awful lot 
of boiling down. 

Some of the credit should also go 
to the publisher, or his “reader,’’ who 
was able to detect underneath that 
mass of verbiage the makings of a 
success. How did he recognize it? 
Probably he couldn’t say himself 
just flair. Or, it may be, just luck. 
That is what makes publishing such 
an exciting business. You never really 
can tell. 


LaSalle’s reputation for progressive style leadership was 


never more in evidence than in the LaSalle Special, presenting a long, low 


projectile-shaped body. 
Cadillac Sixty Special are mad 


Here the smart, clean lines of the precedent-breaking 
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The Role of Financial 
Resources in War 


BY GEORGE GATHERCOLE 


The course of the Second Great War is inscrutable. 
parallels in intensity and duration the Great War of 1914-18 
public expenditures will inevitably be pushed to unprecedented 


levels. 


This raises vital questions of financial resources and organization 
and in this article an attempt is made to show the importance of 
these factors and the part that Canada may be expected to play 
in the current endeavour. 





TREASURE has always been re- 

garded as one of the main sinews 
of war. Feudal barons, often hard 
pressed to finance their armed 
forces and worried by debts and in- 
sufficiency of supplies had reason to 


know the advantages of having a 
plentiful supply of international 
money. The mercantilists, too, in 


advocating a “favorable” balance of 
commodity trade gave support to the 
claim that the fortunes of war were 
more likely to redound to the coun- 
try that possessed a bountiful stock 
of treasure. 

Moreover, time has not served to 
disperse the notion. Writing in the 
London Times in June, 1937, Mr. J. 
M. Keynes, the distinguished English 
economist, declared that “as a for- 
mer Treasury official whose duty it 
was during the late War to find ways 
to make foreign payments, I should 
feel all the happier if I knew we had 
in hand a surplus £1,000,000,000 of the 
‘ready’. We have to remember that 
if there is another emergency, there 
will be no possibility of our being able 
to borrow abroad. An impregnably 
liquid financial position is one of the 
safeguards against trouble which 
should not be neglected.” 


War Expensive 


To a country dependent upon an 
immense inflow of foreign raw ma- 
terials and finished products a large 
war chest is of indisputable advan- 
tage. But in a long struggle even a 
gold stock of almost $3,000 millions, 
such as possessed by Great Britain, is 
pretty small potatoes. It would cer- 
tainly represent but a small fraction 
of the expenses of her war effort and 
in all probability it would fall far 
short of even meeting the total cost 
of the additional imported supplies 
essential to prosecute the war in the 
most effective manner. 

For modern warfare is incredibly 
expensive. Five years of the Great 
War and demobilization committed 
Great Britain to a money expendi- 
ture in round figures of $49,000 mil- 
lions or an average daily outlay dur- 
ing the two fiscal years 1917-1918 
and 1918-1919 of $37 millions. 

In France credits to a value of 
$30,500 millions were voted between 
August, 1914 and December, 1918, in- 
volving in the last year an average 
daily expenditure of $23 millions. 

Even the United States—a country 
which did not come into the War 
until April, 1917—-spent by June, 1919 
(apart from advances to the Allies 
of about $9,000 millions) $23,000 mil- 
lions and in the late stages of the 
war $55 millions daily. 


Financial Resources 


Moreover, it is apparent that when 
hostilities broke out in 1914 nobody 
appreciated the enormous expendi- 
tures that every belligerent country 
was to incur. Twenty-five years of 
the Napoleonic War had involved a 


direct money expenditure of only 
$3,070 millions and the American 
Civil War had cost in money a 


“mere” $7,000 millions. 

Nevertheless, in September, 1914, 
Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, declared that Great 
Britain would win the War in the 
end by her financial strength. Ger- 
many, he stated, might get the first 
hundred millions as easily as Great 
Britain but it was not the first hun- 
dred millions that would count but, 
as in the Napoleonic War, the last. 

Nor was Mr. Lloyd George entirely 
wrong. Financial resources were to 
prove a telling force in determining 
the outcome of the War. But it re- 
quired the financial aid of the United 
States to save Mr. Lloyd George’s 
reputation as a prophet. In support 
of this we have Mr. Bonar Law’s 
statement in September, 1917, that 
without the aid of the United States 
the financial position of the Allies 
would have been disastrous 


U.S. Aid in 1917-18 


And two years later Mr. Keynes, 
in his admirable analysis of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, likewise maintained 
that had it not been for the “lavish 
and unstinted” financial assistance 
that the United States gave after her 
entrance into the conflict the Allied 
nations could never have won the 
War. For “by the time that America 
came into the War our own resources 


But if it 


as a lender were literally at an end. 
We were still at that time (1917) just 
about able to finance ourselves, but 
we had reached a point when we 
could no longer finance our Allies 
as well.” 

In entering the current conflict 
every belligerent nation recognizes 
that if the war be prosecuted with 
the same intensity as the War of 
1914-18 and endures for three or four 
years it will necessitate expenditures 
surpassing even the colossal figures 
of that epic struggle. Clearly the 
mechanical devices of modern com- 
bative power are not only more cost- 
ly than hitherto but improvements in 
defensive equipment have rendered 
them less durable. Again the larger 
and more rapid-firing the gun, the 
shorter its life and the more muni- 
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tion it requires. The more destruc- 
tive and versatile the attack, the 
more elaborate and complete must 
be the army’s protective equipment. 
In almost every way modern war- 
fare has become more costly and 
more wasteful. 

This being so, the fruits of victory 
are likely to fall to the nations that 
can obtain a vast and uninterrupted 
supply of things essential to the con- 
duct of the war. Certainly experience 
has shown (and it has again been 
effectively illustrated in Poland) that 
a large number of men at the front 
will count for nought unless adequate- 
ly supported by mechanical comba- 


that Great Britain and France enjoy 
an advantage. True, the credits 
which the United States advanced in 
the Great War for the purchase of 
supplies and the financial aid she 
threw into the struggle after April, 
1917, may be substantially lost to the 
Allies in their present endeavor. But 
this has served to heighten’ the 
responsibility of Canada and the other 
Dominions as reservoirs of financial 
aid and sources of raw materials and 
munitions, etc. 

At the same time it has modified 
the character of Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the Allies’ cause. The re- 
cently announced policy of the Min- 


dicate that the government is very 
much aware of what it is about. 

Up to this point it has been con- 
venient to use the terms “financial 
aid” and “financial resources’. But 
these are vague words and they tend 
to obscure the essential realities 
which they represent. When the gov- 
ernment reports that it requires so 
many millions of dollars what it really 
wants are goods and services. The 
money: that it collects either by taxa- 
tion or borrowing merely provides an 
effective way of obtaining them. 

At the outbreak of war, the gov- 
ernment (in addition to maintaining 
indispensable normal operations) re- 


tive power. 
in any previous war been placed on 
financial resources and national out- 
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Emphasis has more than 


dustrial 
for war 
regard 


everybody agrees 


ister of National Defence, Hon. Nor- 
man McL. Rogers, to reserve the in- 
personnel 
production needs seems to 
substantiate this conclusion and to in- 


of the 


quires an immense flow 
tions, airplanes, guns, cereals, 
Dominion 
preciable fraction of the 
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Boom Ahead 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


ye it really begins to look very like a busi- 
ness boom for Canada. That may not be al- 
together desirable, for there’s an old saying that 
what goes up must come down again, but good or 
not, we’re apparently going to have it. After all 
the forecasters’ “ifs” of the last ten years, when 
prosperity was always managing to keep somewhere 
around the corner, we are now moving right into 
a situation where the emphasis is going to be on 
our ability to produce rather than on ability to dis- 
pose of products when produced. 

It’s a big staggering change, and it’s probably 
going to leave us with a big headache when it’s all 
over, but for the time being it’s prosperity—pros- 
perity in which there is work at good wages for 
every man and woman who wants to work and can 
work (unfortu- 
nately it will be 
found that all 
too many can 
not), with gov- 
ernment money 





flowing every- 
where, plenty 
of new _ pur- 
chasing power 
in circulation 
and a_ sharply 


rising demand for virtually all kinds of goods, lux- 
uries as well as necessities. 

Canadian business activity, business indices show, 
has already reached the highest level in several 
years. But much of the growth since the war began 
has been due to spending in preparation for war 
orders, rather than to actual war _ production. 
(There has been some of the latter, of course, but 
it’s been relatively small.) Now the picture is to 
change, and change sharply and immediately. The 
decisions to greatly enlarge the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and to make Canada the centre of a vast 
Empire air training scheme involve expenditures 
so huge that this division of war effort alone will 
be sufficient to affect, in a big way, the whole 
Canadian economy 


Planes Plus Munitions 


An expenditure on this air program of around 
$300,000,000 in the first year is mentioned. Can- 
ada presumably will pay all the cost of expanding 
her own air force, and it is suggested that she will 
pay 25 per cent. of the cost of the Empire air train- 
ing scheme, with Britain paying 50 per cent. and 
Australia and New Zealand, the other parties to it, 
12% per cent. each. The planes are to be made in 
Canada as far as possible, with some to come from 
the United States while Canadian plane production 
organizations are being built up. 

Such a program obviously calls for the building 
of new flying fields, training schools, hangars and 
accommodation for personnel on a_ considerable 


scale, as well as a large expansion of manufacturing 
capacities. While it must take time to get so vast 
a scheme in full operation, a start is apparently 
to be made immediately and the effects should 
quickly be felt on Canadian business everywhere. 

And there is the prospect of immediate placement 
of large munition orders by the War Supply Board, 
in collaboration with the British mission. The delay 
in placing British orders has apparently been due to 
a desire on Britain’s part to do her Canadian buying 
largely on credit, while conserving her resources in 
gold and securities for U.S. buying —a _ procedure 
which has not been wholly acceptable to Ottawa. 
While Britain’s good intent is not in question, the 
Dominion government feels that Canada cannot 
afford to be over-generous in extending credit in 
view of Canada’s own war financing requirements. 
Now, it is understood, these financing difficulties have 
at last been ironed out, and British orders are to be 
placed in volume. 


Boom Inevitable 


With all this new money flowing from Canada’s 
and Britain’s munitions spending and from the big 
Canadian and Empire air force undertakings, Cana- 
dian business seems bound to boom, more especially 
since this new and enormous stimulus comes at a 
time when the Canadian business trend was already 
toward expansion, also when ten years of more-or- 
less depression have created a huge volume of 
deferred wants by citizens everywhere. 

Tourist traffic, too, should be increased by the war. 
One reason lies in the exchange differential and the 
current report that the Canadian dollar is to be tied 
to sterling and not to the American dollar. A sub- 
stantial premium on American funds should be very 
attractive to American tourists thinking of visiting 
Canada — that is, if 
Canadian prices do 
not get too high in 
relation to Ameri- 
can prices. And pre- 
sumably many 
American tourists 
will come here if 
only because they 
ean't get to Europe 
But Ottawa may 
well keep the tourist tratlic in mind and see to it that 
misconceptions about foreign exchange regulations 
and war restrictions do not frighten tourists away. 

From a dollars-and-cents viewpoint, it is conceiv- 
able that Canada will make a profit on this war. It 
seems now that the cost of maintaining our military 
forces may be considerably less than in the last war, 
and our earnings from war production for Britain 
and France much larger. But, looking to the long- 
term, it is well to remember that war is the most 
economically destructive of all means of bringing 
about a boom 
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Propaganda Conceals 
Drop in Nazi Stores 


BY MacCALLUM BULLOCK 


behind Nazi lines. 


alliance. 


(GERMANY's military power got its 
impetus from Hitler’s vast 
gram of public works, which begar 
in 1933, was switched to rearmament 


in the spring of 1934, and is now su; 


planted by Nazi war production 
This most spectacular demonstra- 
tion of Nazi efficiency is the great- 
est civilian factor in any talk 
German might, and prime G s 
propaganda as such. 
The revival’s cost, linked 


present German wages, cost of living 
and food and meat supplies, can tel 
us something of the present 
of Nazi morale. 

The crash of 1929 
of Germany’s foreign credit A 
world crisis followed in 1930, and 
spreading economic nationalism 
caused a financial 
1931. 

At Berlin the Briining government 
responded with 
caused, six or seven months I 
Hitler took power, upturns in stock 
quotations, commodity prices, produ 
tion indices, imports of raw mater- 
ials. The German army was a Reichs- 
wehr of “100,000 sergeants.” Of t 
5,600,000 unemployed, 60% were 
the iron, steel, and building trades 
The public debt was 23 billions 
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Hitler's First Steps 


Hitler took over at that point 
public works emergency expenditur 
of five billion marks was floated, and 
industrial production made to lock 
step down the line. A 
tion plan of spending a given sum 
put as many 
work and controlling wages an 
prices to ensure success, Was begun 

The program was completed 
1936. The increase of emp! I 
thousands of workers: 


labor crea- 


people as possible 





INVESTMENT GOODS INDUSTRIES 





Construct 1 s 


Tota 76 498 


CONSUMPTION GOODS INDUSTRIES 
No. Un- Increase 





The German army had establish: 
crude oil refineries, the making o 
three-axle military trucks, and read- 
ied the Krupp and M.A.N a 
that time to produce tanks. Hitler 
convinced the army that he meant 
“Mein Kampf” by giving them con- 
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trol of industrial production. They {“‘*S5< ) 
repatriated the Swiss subsidiary ot Ww - : 
Rheinmetal Co. which made machin 
, t t b YY 
guns, the Amsterdam branches of am 
h p 
Minimax Co (chemical weapons, * a 
flame throwers, trench mortars) and ™ , KS 
Nedinsco (periscopes and bombsights) %©@!s 1a 
and the Auer Co. from Sweden to ae 2 
make gas masks mee 3) 
- } } ec mit 
The state founded on brutality and °* *’ecembel! 
persecution made striking progress in 0) ™! : rf 
war industries. East Prussia built %@ ol ssla 
. fs Y } T} 
ships for foreign exchange. Anschluss S@™e€ US rn 
and the Czecho-Slovak grab gay 
Wages of Workers ) 22 
Weuee € S 
1. Up to $2.50/wk 61 
2 $2.50-$5 196.5 S 
3 $5-$7.50 
t $7.50-$10 
5 $10-$12.50 92.8 x8 
6. $12.50-$15 868.5 . 
7 to 10 Over S15 S88 
Total 
Since September 16th the 50 XO u 
tended to all wages 
Salaries of Emplovees, 1929-38 
Sala ( g 
WoO Ss 
l Up to $20/ Wk. 102.7 46 
2. $20-$40 39 +5 1} 
3. $40-$80 298.4 )? 319 
i. $80-$120 344 Ss 170 
5. $120-$160 184.9 lia 86 
6. $160-$200 107.6 : i 
? Over $200 195.8 51 6 
Total 1237.9 1000 1000 
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Allied trade and naval warfare is destroying part of Germany's 
imports and exports, but cannot touch directly the home front 
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Germany is pointing effectively in propaganda to economic re- || 
vival, rising wages and immense re-employment under Hitler, | 
and to the new source of raw materials achieved by the Russian 


Financial support of the war has been achieved by enforced labor 
conditions and food substitutions which nullify the hopes for 
peasant and industrial support necessary to supply the army 
which means to create the Commonwealth of Central Europe 
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PRATTE & €0,||| Concerning Insurance 
3 " 
Fi ie LIMITED - — oa — —$—— 
o ! Brokers and asia’ A SUN LIFE POLICY gives you this 
a ean Ailcion Fire Extinguishers on Aircraft ia 
F 222 Hospital Street BY GEORGE GILBERT It Plans SECURITY for the Time of Need 
d MONTREAL 
f z Interest in aviation and the aircraft industry was never greater in 
r Ps FIRE Canada than at the present time. Every improvement in air- 
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War, Riots and Civil Commotion 


Correspondence Invited 


FULL LONDON FACILITIES 


cent. In 1937 the net written 
net incurred losses, $72,607, a 


a loss ratio of 51.04 per cent. 








LANCASHIRE ° ONE of the hazards involved in the 

* operation of aircraft, and which 

INSURANCE C* must be taken into account in fixing 

ee ition insurance premiums, is the 

danger of fire. Underwriters as well 

as air-minded members of the public 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY will therefore be interested in a new 
W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER anti-fire device which, according to 
advices from England, is now being 
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AN ADVANTAGE 


to represent a purely Canadian company 
that provides its agents with facilities 


for Life, Fire and ail Casualty lines. 


I quirlies respecting an agency 


are welcome 


The DOMINION » CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 


HEAD OFFICI TORONTO 
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THREE NEW 66 99 ACCIDENT AND 
NON-AGGREGATE FIVE FEATURE HEALTH POLICIES 
1. Non Cancellable,; 
2. Guaranteed Renewable; 
3. No Increase In Premium at any time; 


4. No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 
5. Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation, 






















ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Available. 
OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 


OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS *** 
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plane design or equipment which makes flying safer also pro- 
motes more air travel and increases the demand for aviation 
Thus the future of aviation insurance is bound up 
with the development of the aircraft industry. 
one safety device after another in the airplane will no doubt 
in time result, as in the case of the automobile, in less de- 
pendence solely on piloting skill. 


Installation of 


While aviation insurance is still in its infancy in this country, it 
has been growing steadily in volume during the past few years. 
In 1938 the net aviation insurance premiums written in Canada 
by Dominion registered companies were $177,078, while the net 
losses incurred amounted to $83,750, a loss ratio of 47.30 per 


premiums were $82,828, and the 
loss ratio of 81.74 per cent. In 


1936 the net premiums were $30,316, and the net losses, $15,474, 


fitted as standard equipment to R.A.F. 
aircraft. 

If an airplane crashes, turns on its 
back while landing, or if fire breaks 
out while the machine is in the air, 
the engine compartment is automatic 


ally flooded with a fire-extinguishing 
chemical. This fire-extinguishing de- 
vice is known as the Graviner fire- 
fighting equipment for aircraft, and 
is based on an invention introduced 
a few years ago by a retired naval 


ficer, Captain H. M. Salmond, C.LE., 
R.1.M. 

It appears that after a near rela- 
tive had been in a car crash, Captain 
Salmond set his mind to the problem 
of preventing fire taking place in such 
an event. It was known that a crash 
s often accompanied by the escape of 
gasoline or petrol on to hot engine 
with consequent vaporisation. 
Although this alone will not cause fire, 
the presence of a spark from torn or 
bare wire, a “flash-over’’ across the 
insulation on gasoline-soaked plugs or 
contact with flaming exhaust gases 
will produce sudden and violent flames. 


Safety Switch 


Accordingly, the problem was to de- 
vise a means of cutting off the igni- 
tion and lighting circuits immediately 
and automatically in the event of a 
crash, so that there could be no spark- 
ing and no exhaust flames. After 
some experiments, he eventually de- 
signed a simple safety switch to work 
automatically in the case of a car or 
airplane crash. The device was named 
the “Graviner” safety switch, because 
its contacts were controlled by a 
pendulum which worked according to 
gravity in the case of overturning and 


parts 


according to inertia in the case of 
impact. 
While the pendulum swung with 


slight impacts, bumps over bad roads, 
violent braking and fast cornering, it 
did not swing sufficiently to make a 
break in the circuit. But in the event 
of a violent collision, the inertia of the 
pendulum caused it to release the 
switch contacts, and in the case of a 
car tilting to an angle of 45 degrees 
the force of gravity had the same 
effect. 

For aircraft a modification was in- 
troduced to restrict the movement of 
the pendulum so that the switch 
operated only in the event of a crash 
or overturn on the ground and not 
during aerobatics. The device success- 
fully met tests by the engineers of the 
Ministry of Transport, the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, and tests were also car- 
ried out at the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment. 

However, the Air Ministry asked 
the manufacturers if they could adapt 
the device so that in the event of a 
crash it would automatically operate a 
fire-extinguisher. After many experi- 
ments, the present apparatus still 
largely dependent on the original in- 
vention—-was evolved. 


Automatic Extinguisher 


This device operates one or more 
extinguishers almost instantaneously: 
(1) In the event of a crash; (2) If a 
machine turns on its back while land- 
ing. (3) If fire breaks out in the air 
or on land; (4) If the pilot operates 
a push-button switch as a precaution 
against fire on seeing that a crash is 
imminent. 

It appears that the Air Ministry’s 
requirements were that the extin- 
guisher should be automatically oper- 
ated in less than ten seconds after 
a deceleration of ‘“6g’’—-which is the 
minimum rate of deceleration or loss 
of velocity to cause crash conditions 
and serious damage to the machine. 
Tests carried out showed that the re- 
quirements were met, and eventually 
the Air Ministry began to fit the equip- 
ment experimentally to Royal Air 
Force machines. Now the equipment 
is being fitted as standard to R.A.F. 
aircraft, and the Graviner pipes for 
the distribution of the fire-extinguish- 
ing fluid are an integral part of the 
engines built for the R.A.F. 

Under Air Ministry regulations 
issued recently it became necessary to 
fit fire extinguishers of approved types 
to new civil passenger-carrying air- 
craft In this connection, it is noted 
that the Graviner equipment is the 
only fully automatic type of fire-fight- 
ing apparatus so approved. The Air 
Ministry requirement for civil aircraft 
in this respect is as follows: “Air- 
planes with certificates of airworthi- 
ness in subdivisions (a), (b) or (ce) 
must be equipped with fire extin- 
guishers of approved types installed 
in such a manner that they can be 
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guish fires in the engine nacelle or 
nacelles. This requirement will be 
applicable to all new type airplanes 
whose certificate of airworthiness 
application is received by the Air 
Ministry on or after August 1st, 1939.” 


Refuelling Danger 


One of the dangers of refuelling a 
machine in the air, as has been pointed 
eut, is that a certain amount of 
gasoline is spilled around the tail and 
sprayed into the atmosphere from the 
released end of the pipe. There is 
danger that this might be ignited by 
static electricity. The Graviner ex- 
perts were called in to advise upon 
precautions for the Imperial Airways 
trans-Atlantic aircraft, with the re- 
sult that a Graviner extinguisher is 
now attached to the tail of the plane 
which is to be refuelled. At the mo- 
ment of the uncoupling of the pipe 
line the extinguisher is discharged by 
means of a push-button switch. It is 
likely that a further development 
will be that the release of the pipe 
line itself will automatically operate 
the discharge of the extinguisher. 

With every improvement in design 
and equipment of airplanes which 
makes flying less hazardous will un- 
doubtedly come an increase in air 
travel and consequently an increase in 
the demand for aviation insurance. 
In fact, some underwriters look for- 
ward to a growth in this form of 
coverage similar to that which has 
taken place in the case of automobile 
insurance. Both the airplane and the 
automobile are designed to provide 
quick transportation, both have dan- 
gerous potentialities for causing in- 
jury or death to passengers and 
others, and both represent consider- 
able value in capital investment. 

While there is no question that the 
aviation industry will grow to large 
proportions, it would seem that the 
very nature of the airplane will pre- 
vent it from ever being used as com- 
monly as the automobile. As largely 
the same hazards exist in connection 
with the operation of both airplanes 
and automobiles, it is clear that the 
only way the owner of either can pro- 
tect himself against the possibility of 
serious loss is by adequate insurance 
in sound companies. 
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Winnipeg has 152 plants manufac- 
turing food products and they produce 
about 36% of the food products manu- 
factured in the Prairie Provinces. 
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@ Pilot’s wide fame gained through settling 
claims with speed and satisfaction, and sound 
all-round coverage in the insurance field makes 
: Pilot especially attractive to agents and clients 
ae alike. Six strategically-located claims offices 
~.) have created the sound service and speedy 
“% E settlement which are two notable advantages 
of Pilot. 
Pilot knows many fields intimately. Our Head 
Office, branch offices and inspectors are no further 
away than your telephone and are always ready to 
respond to any agency enquiries on burglary, cargo, 
elevator, teams, plate glass, general and public 
liability, fidelity and security bonds, auto and fire 
insurance. 


When You Write Burglary and Fire Insurance, Write Pilot. 


PILOT INSURANCE 


Head Office: COMPANY 199 Bay St., Toronto 
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Managing Director 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 

IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





Since 1865 this Company has been 
building up a large, popular con 
nection, based on sound insurance 


practice and fair dealing 


British Traders 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Established in 1865. 
for Canada, 1400 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Colin E. Sword, 
Manager for Canada; J. W. Binnie, 
Associate Manager, Montreal. 


Head Office 


Toronto. 


Seeking Peace 


If you are worried about the expense that would be 
incurred as a result of any accident or any sickness, why 
not seek peace of mind by securing the protection of a 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident policy? Cash in- 
demnities will be sent you regularly, even tho’ your 
disability lasts a lifetime. 


Ask any of our agents for particulars 


Highest $75,000,000.00 
Protection 
Already 
for the ae 
Paid in 
Lowest 
i Benefits 
Premiums 
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A few good agents may find districts 
still unalloted by enquiring from head 
office, 


1400 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 







COLIN E. SWORD, 
Manager for Canada 
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Propaganda Conceals 
Drop in Nazi Stores 


(Continued from Page 11) 

the money market for the financing 
of public works and rearmament by 
“savings-anticipation borrowing”, for 
the income out of which savings are 
provided is created gradually and 
public works cannot be financed out 
of savings created by public invest- 
ment itself. 

The Reichsbank, writes Brescianni 
Turroni in his study of Nazi finance 
published by Harvard University, 
undertook the financing, since it was 
already rediscounting the ‘labor crea- 
tion bills’ and ‘tax certificates’ of the 
Papen government. ‘Slump bills’ tak- 
en after the 1931 bank crisis were re- 
placed with the labor creation bills. 
In this way the money issued by the 
Reichsbank, through the discounting 
of the latter bills soon returned to 
it. A steady decrease of current ac- 
count advances was forced in 1933. 

Consequently the banking system 
was very liquid and the financing of 
public works, and of the later re- 
armament program by other special 
bills, could be shifted, as a second 
stage, from the Reichsbank to the 
money market. The banks purchased 
large amounts of these labor crea- 
tion bills. 


Promissory Notes 


In 1935 the Golddiskontbank issued 
a sort of promissory note easily ab- 
sorbed by the money market. Out 
of the proceeds of several of these 
sales (one of which realized 1.3 bil- 
lion marks in 1937) the Golddiskont- 
bank purchased _ corresponding 
amounts of labor bills from the 
Reichsbank. Thus the money market 
itself afforded considerable means for 
the short-term financing of public 
works. 

The last stage was the funding of 
these short-term credits into middle- 
term 12-year treasury loans. Before 
this step the Nazi government had 
to wait until a sufficient amount of 
savings was created. 

The money income of the German 
working population rose from 25.7 
to 38.7 milliards of Reichsmarks from 
1932 to 1938. Private profits were 
also up. After government provis- 
ions to restore normal conditions to 
the capital market, the first funding 
loan of 500 million marks was taken 
in 1935 by the savings banks. Half 
of the billion mark loan which fol- 
lowed was offered to the _ public. 
Other loans were begun at close inter- 
vals, among them a half billion float- 
ed by the railways to redeem the bills 
which had financed temporarily the 
construction of highways. 

And so it went on, and so it goes. 
The funding of ‘labor creation bills’ 
is nearly ended now, but their place 
has been taken by rearmament bills, 
to which are being added the costs 
of crises and war. 

Tax increases will not retire these 
obligations, because they are drained 
away by the current expense of se- 
curing raw materials. Germany is 
fighting on the savings of its people. 


Cost of Living 


An interesting comparison of costs 
of living is contained in the Cana- 
dian Labour Gazette for July, 1939. 
By indices, cost of living in Canada 
has risen since 1933 from 120 to 130; 
in the U.S. from 130 to 143. In Ger- 
many from 119 to 126. 

Goebbels explains in the Hamburg 
World Economic Archives how much 
the real income of both German 
workers and employees has risen dur- 
ing the change from welfare to war- 
fare! 

Percentage increase 1938, as com- 
pared with 


Average real income 1937 
per wage-earner ..........-. 3.5 
per salaried employee ...... 2.9 

1932 
per wage-earner ... jis ae 
per salaried employee ....... 14.7 

1929 
per wage-earner........... 9.0 
per salaried employee ...... 29.0 


A Berlin report from exile sources, 
dated September 5 and appearing in 
Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, organ of 
the German Ministry of Economics, 
states: 

“Staples to be procured on ration 
cards: Sugar, Rice, Meats, Butter, 
Fats, Milk, Tea, Coffee. Coffee sub- 
stitute, 2.2 oz. per person per day. 
Milk, one-half pint per person; child- 
ren below six, one pint. Expectant or 
nursing mothers, pint-one-quarter. 

“Breakfast foods are limited to 5.3 
oz. per person. 

“Soap ration for September: 4.4 
oz. block soap, or 7 oz. soft soap, or 
8 oz. powdered soap. 

“Government prescribed diet as 
published limits meat consumption 
for each person to 24.7 oz. each week. 

“Special provision for men_ per- 
forming unusually heavy labor: Their 
ration of daily products, oils, and 
fats is increased by 1.7 oz. daily. 
Their meat allowance is increased to 
42 oz. weekly total.” 


Now Cut Off 


Germany is now cut off from the 
palm and coconut oil used for sub- 
stitutes. Her crops of peanuts, soy- 
bean, corn, and sunflower seed, for 
oil and provender purposes, had barely 
time to become established as cheap 
bulk staples. Spain and Italy are 
supplying quantities of olive oil in 
continuous delivery. Hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil, once a lard substitute, 
is now scarce. Upper and middle 
class appetites became accustomed to 
declines with “Rofa” bread, but scar- 
city is now extending to the potato- 


cabbage-consolidated sausage diet and 
the single-dish meal of the workers, 
with coal butter appearing in exper- 
imental quantities, and pigs being 
slaughtered for lack of garbage to 
feed them. 

War can mean a good deal to in- 
dustrial morale, for wartime promo- 
tions are frequent and carry valued 
perquisites. Workers’ homes rent for 
$12 to $16 a month, and are built 
for $1,800 on Nazi loans, with gov- 
ernment security for the second 
mortgage, and additional loans to 
families having four children. There 
are 200,000 such dwellings to be fin- 
ished this year—but declaration of 
war has meant that one must be a 
plant foreman or a well-known party 
worker to secure materials. The max- 
imum total for such loans has risen 
to 900 million RM. in 1939, and loans 
are granted exempt of interest for 
38 years, on an amortization of 2%. 

Goebbels spreads two authentic 
facts far and wide. German work- 
ers have gained certainty of employ- 
ment under Hitler, and two-week 
vacation from the factories for the 
low cost of $20. 

The Czech National Council of 
America has this statement, both 
authentic and official, to make con- 


cerning treatment of labor by Ger- 
many: 

“All unemployed Czechs who apply 
for work at an employment agency 
are promptly placed in working camps 
and transported to Germany. Labor 
trains leave each day. Already more 
than 200,000 workers from Bohemia 
have been forced to emigrate to Ger- 
many, and in Moravia, the Nazis are 
compelling a number of workers to 
emigrate to Japan. The conditions 
of the labor camps into which Czechs 
are herded has been described by a 
young Czech who succeeded in smug- 
gling a letter through: ‘Apart from 
the fact that we grudge our enemies 
every stroke of work we do, working 
conditions are terrible. We are kept 
working all day at top speed, and 
forced to work overtime several times 
a week. When we first arrived most 
of us were ill for two weeks. We 
could not stand the food. We got 
nothing but vegetables and a bit of 
that frozen imported meat. We had 
no eggs, no butter and no milk—only 
substitutes. The bread is awful. Sev- 
eral of us expressed our dissatisfaction 
and almost ended in concentration 
camps...” 


Labor Exchanges 


The above complaints are admit- 
tedly from a member of the vassal 
groups of Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, 
Rumanians and Yugoslavs, who are to 
be absorbed into the new Common- 
wealth of Central Europe which Hit- 
ler indicated to Hermann Rauchsning 


he was creating under Nazi influence 
“to gain free space for German colon- 
izers.” But German workers them- 
selves are hired by labor exchanges to 
which each must show a party card, a 
diploma indicating his trade, a police 
card and a tax card. Each is then giv- 
en his Workers’ Front Booklet and 
time card which entitle him to his job 
but also forbid him to leave work or 
take a higher salary without the per- 
mission of the exchange. 

Whether such workmen, with hours 
of work extended, overtime pay low- 
ered or done away with, and wages 
held down by the amount of public 
work done by the Reich, will consider 
themselves fairly treated is a question 
which will decide the course of the 
war on what the Gestapo seriously 
considers the “home front.” 


Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


WAITE AMULET has brought its 

new plant of 600 tons daily into 
operation. In addition to this, ma- 
chinery from the old plant of 500 
tons daily is being removed from the 
old plant to the new. The plan is to 
bring the new plant to an ultimate 
capacity of 1,000 tons per day. Opera- 
tions will centre upon the production 
of copper. Zinc production may be 
left in abeyance, or be of only sec- 
ondary consideration unless a high- 
er price for zinc materializes. 
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@ Happy... 


Johnny knows what he’s talking about. A large ees ot the things he 
handles on his rounds now are packaged in spark 

facturers and retailers have been quick to realize the importance of using this 
remarkable cellulose film; they know that modern shoppers prefer the freshness 
and cleanliness which packaging in “Cellophane” imparts to food products. 
Your groceries, meat products, baked goods and candy—they not only /ook 
fresh but they are fresh if they're packaged in “Cellophane’’. 

germs are sealed out—flavour fail 


carefree ...the world’s a fine place when the birds are singing 
and the sun shining on a rare tall morning. There's a tang in the air, a sparkle 
in the view. Johnny Clark, delivering groceries on his bike, says “Gee! Every- 
thing looks as clean and fresh as if it was wrapped in ‘Cellophane’ ” ; 


is usually the best value, too. 





CleL CELLULOSE FILM 


ling “Cellophane”. 


cleanliness sealed in when this modern 
‘armour of light’ protects the products you buy. The kind in “Cellophane” 


Waite Amulet is among the pro- 
ducers likely to be hit hard by the 
recent tax imposts at Ottawa un- 
less some very drastic change should 
be made at the next session of 
parliament. 


e 

Continued efforts to fix the price 
of base metals at around current lev- 
els is out of line with the ideas of 
those who believe higher prices are 
a prime requisite to a stimulated pro- 
duction. 

e 

To fix the price of metal and to 
also impose high taxation on income is 
an attempt to burn the candle at 
both ends. Government purchasing 
boards should either decide upon tak- 
ing their toll through a fixed price 
at a moderate level and without any 
excess profit tax,—either that, or let 
the price of the metal find its own 
level as dictated by the law of supply 
and demand, and then impose waat- 
ever measure of taxation as seems 
equitable. 

* 

Mining in Canada would progress 
to greater extent under a program 
of taxation minus any attempt to fix 
prices. Government revenue from 
taxation of an otherwise unhampered 
mining industry would more than 
offset the government saving in its 
purchases through attempts to fix 
prices at low levels. 

e 

Teck-Hughes Gold Mines_ spent 
$24.41 for each ounce of gold pro- 
duced during the fiscal year ended 


Aug. 31st. This inciuded the fund 
spent on the examination of outside 
prospects. Production for the year 
averaged $8.75 per ton. 
© 

Upper Canada Gold Mines is in full 
operation with its mill of 150 tons per 
day. Ore is expected to grade about 
$12 per ton, and yield around $11.5 
This points toward an output of $5( 
Q0OO per month at the outset. The 
mill is so designed as to If 
to enlargement at moderate cost, and 
with prospects in view of a 3 
cent. increase in due time 
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Malartic Gold Fields is going ahead 
with mill construction and plans 
complete the plant before the end 
of this year. At the 17 
637 ft. of ore hz 
which values are esti 
per ton. At the 300-ft. level a le 











of 679 ft. shows values of $14 per ton 
At the 425 ft. level a length of 458 
ft. is estimated to Carry $12.6 
ton. 
7 
Gunnar Gold Mines reports a pro- 
duction of $481,688 in the first nine 
months of this year, cor vith 
$466,453 in the first nin s of 
1938. Grade of ore so far this year 
has been $13.12 per ton mpared 
with $12.01 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year 
. 
Dome Mines made a new g 
ord in September. Prod f 


t 
month was $654,356. The 





ed an average of $12.8 
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Dust, dirt and 





These familiar products now are increasingly popular in “Cellophane” 
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A Home that 


Savings Built 


Savings are not jus 


money 


they are houses, farms, 


trave 
enjoyment of life. Money is only 


the means to The owner 


In ena 
of this home used the facilities of 
the Canada Permanent to accum 
viate the money with which to 
build; and his savings paid for it 
over a period of time. Thousands 
same. Canada 
Permanent is ready to help you 
also to SAVE and BUILD. Its faith 
in the future of Canada has 
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Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 
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The provisior of the new 
Succes Duties Act (On 
tario 1939) might possibly 
1ake it advisable to change 
he tern your W 

a T t Office wil 
jiadly ad e you without 
bligation in any matte 
which may give you cause 
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J. F. HOBKIRK, Manager 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





CANADIAN BRONZE 


Editor 
You 


CON UTLON 


Dross: 


Gold & 


opinion on Canadian Bronze 


as a buy at present prices 


appreciated. I 
how this stock 


much 
know 


would be very 
would like to 
will do in war time 
Dy, Ghes Bias 

I think that ¢ 
mon, selling 


attractive 


B.C 
‘anadian Bronze com- 
currently at 44 is an 
speculative buy with pro- 
spects of appreciation over the inter- 
mediate term 
Canadian Bronze 
ited, will not benefit directly from 
the war, but it will benefit from the 
changed conditions brought about by 
the The company is the largest 
producer in Canada of bronze bear- 
ings and bushings for railway 
and journals—in other 
words, bearings With a 
rising reight movement 
‘anada, chiefly from the west 
Atlantic seaboard, and with 
planning large equipment 
ments and additions some 
000 already been indicated 
is the extent of car and locomotive 
forthcoming—de- 
arings and bush- 


ting prospects for ex- 


Vancouver, 


Company, Lim- 


Wal 


Cal 
iocomotive 
the axle 
sharply 
across (¢ 
to the 
railways 

place 
$25,00( has 
rs that will be 


manda tor bronze De 


Not only will new bearings be re- 
pment to be manu- 
ments must be 
at regular 
> re gular 


equi 
tured, but replacs 
rolling stock 


proportion to the 


traffic 


BROULAN PORCUPINE 


Gold & Dross 





ease in 


' 1 qula eader Of uour Gold 
& Dross columns and would like some 
tils garding developments at 


im Po upine I hold stock 


? 


for 


[ paid 65 cents a share and am 


nsid g buying some more at 
my average. 
Truro, N.S. 
in Porcupine Mines 1s 
production § shortly, 
Mace mill, eight 


i MES EBs 


eX- 
ye in 

uugh rental of the 
miles distant, on a month-to-month 
understand the company is 
of $40,000 to make 
the mill, 
commence next 


n 





changes at 








will 


month. While the mill is capable of 


handling 300 tons daily it will com- 
mence at 175 to 200 tons. A grade of 
$10 to $12 is looked for through in- 


stallation of a sorting belt at the mine. 

Three ore zones have been developed 
cn the 173 and 273-foot levels and the 
main one estimated to contain over 
376,000 tons, with average gold con- 
tent $8.80, to a depth of 350 feet. This 
lens alone can supply mill require- 
ments for three years. A good gold 
extraction is indicated and operating 
costs should not be much more than 
$6 per ton milled, from which a net 
operating profit of better than 20 
cents a share is anticipated. 


UPPER CANADA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am thinking of buying some stock 
of Upper Canada Mines and would be 
glad if would give the finan- 


cial set-up and your opinion of it as 


you iT: 


buy. 

L. M. W., 
Upper Canada Mines is capitalized 

at 3,500,000 shares of which approx- 

imately 2,900,000 shares are outstand- 


a speculative 


Toronto, Ont. 


ing. To complete financing of the 
mill the company issued $150,000 in 
5-year, 6 per cent notes at $78.33 net, 


redeemable at any time in amounts of 
$25,000 without notice, and first pro- 
fits will likely be used to retire these. 

A production of over half a million 
dollars has already been secured from 
shipments to the leased Morris-Kirk- 
land mill, and the company’s own 150- 
ton mill is expected to turn over early 
in October The shares appear to 
have possibilities for speculation and 
it is estimated sufficient ore has been 
placed in sight to meet the require- 
ments of the new mill for at least 
two years. Average grade is calcul- 
ated at $14 per ton. Commercial ore 
has been opened up in three zones. 

While the company will be exempt 
from corporate income tax for three 
years, the Excess Profits Tax as it 
now stands promises to take a large 
proportion of the profits. Naturally, 
even if it is anew mine some tax will 
have to be paid, but to expect it to 
pay a greater percentage than an old 
established producer is an 
situation and one it is believed will 
be adjusted in time. 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


Mhe market's long-term or 
theory, continues upward. 
trend has been upward since 


year-to-year 
The 
April 8. 


trend, under Dow's 
short-term or month-to-month 
See comment below. 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT—American industrial stocks, repre- 
senting the broadest and most active section of the New York 
stock market, have been in sidewise trend for four weeks. The 
railroad list joined the movement about two weeks ago. This 
interval of hesitation, from a number of angles, has the appear- 
ance of a consolidation area from which renewed advance will be 
witnessed 

\s a first consideration, it should be borne in mind that the 


sharp upward movement beginning on September 1 


and running 


to September 12 was impelled by war. This being the ease, it 
would be a logical assumption that any development seriously 
threatening an immediate peace would check the rise. Precisely 
such a development took place for, on September 14, Russian 
troops invaded Poland, thereby assuring, first, that country’s 
military conquest, and, second, an eventual peace offer from 


Hitler 
Following the Russian 
Hitler offered a 
irked time. But 
French governments quite 
ceed with the 
is doubtful that 
this suggests that the 
the chief points of uncertainty 
facing 
Another 
domestic 
hesitation. 


course, 


last 


factor of interest 


While 


spurt over the several weeks 
now settled back somewhat, 
on the increase. The U.S. Fede 


invas 
Nazi 


clearly 
war so long as Hitlerism menaces Europe. 
Hitler and his control are 
war is to continue 
that the 


has been 
business has been registering over the 
consumption goods buying, 
immediately 


ion, Poland did succumb and, in 
peace. Throughout the period 
week both the British and the 
stated their intention to pro- 
Since it 
yet ready to abdicate, 
and thus removes one of 
market has recently been 
the climb which 
period of market 
following its large 
succeeding war, has 


steady 


capital goods purchases have been 


ral Reserve Board’s index of in- 


dustrial production is now approaching its 1936/1937 peak. The 


stock market, in hesitating, 

again fallen appreciably behind the 
\gain, from the technical 

market uncertainty or hesitation, 


characterized by a 
drying up of 
movement, concerns 
been narrowing its gyrations, 
interval, 
this character, 
} 


steady 
gesting a 


price as 


following 


Until the railroad and the 
decisively below their 
nalling the secondary 
ly above their September peak 
econdary trend as upward, 


tion cannot exist \t the 
least significant 
daily strength, 
the 


same 
are at and, 
ments, 


from bullish standpoint, 
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496 ,000 460,000 


as was the case 


deceleration in 
liquidating 

the 
since 
by gradually pinching down to a point. 
a sharp rise, 
been preliminary to a succeeding phase of advance. 


September 18 support points, 
trend as downward; 


assurance 
time, 
barring 
on mounting volume, 


STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


in August, has once 
curve of business. 

approach, the interval 
as it has progressed, 
daily 
pressure. 
important 
the 


of stock 
has been 
volumes, sug- 

Furthermore, the 
industrial list, has 
beginning of the hesitation 
A movement of 
has frequently preceded or 
industrial moved 
thereby sig- 
or have moved decisive- 
thereby reconfirming the 
as to the.market’s direc- 
the factors mentioned above 
any fresh peace develop- 
would be encouraging 


averages have 


levels, 
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BURLINGTON STEEL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Please tell me if you think Burling- 
ton Steel will benefit very much from 


the war and if you have anything to 
substantiate your opinion, I would 
like to have it. 
S. D. J., Vancouver, B.C. 
Yes, I do think that Burlington 
Steel will benefit very materially 
from war orders. Most recent re- 
ports are that the company has suf- 


ficient orders booked to keep it oper- 
ating at full capacity for the balance 
of 1939 and that shipments for the 
month of September exceeded any 
previous month in the history of the 
company. Currently, orders are be- 
ing accepted only in accordance with 
the mill’s ability to make shipment 
and at prices prevailing at the time 
of delivery. 

Burlington Steel earned $90,684, 
equal to 65 cents per share in 1938, 
and $202,401, equal to $1.45 per share 
in 1937. In the first 5 months of 1939, 
business was reported to have been 


some 10 per cent. under that of the 
same period in 1938, but since that 
time considerable improvement has 


been shown. 


CAN. & DOM. SUGAR 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would you kindly let me have your 
opinion on Canada & Dominion Sugar 
as an investment under existing con- 
ditions? Also would like to have an 
outline of the company’s financial 
position and its trade position. 

D. I. F., Montreal, Que. 

I think that Canada & Dominion 
Sugar, quoted currently at 32, should 
prove to be an attractive buy either 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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A CHECK-UP OF YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


A requisite of a sound investment 
portfolio is a periodic analysis by a 
competent investment consultant. This 
service may be obtained without 
obligation at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, éng. 


| +—_______— ae ik st See ea 


So a ed Se eg ee 


TAL 


Four Square Protection 
for Yourself and Family 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries Since Incorporation Exceed 
$12,000,000.00 


75% of which was paid to living policyholders 


A CANADIAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


President 
JOHN W. HOBBS 


Managing Director 
NEWTON J. LANDER 





(ETHYLENE GLYCOL BASE) 


A NON-EVAPORATING PERMANENT TYPE 
ANTI-FREEZE 


, 


‘ 
~S 


SX 


NS 


NX 


/ SAVES YOU 


SAVING No. 2 
SAVING No. 3 





One Filling Lasts all Winter. Esso-Rad does not evaporate 
—no need to buy an extra quart from time to time as with 
Anti-freezes that boil away. 


No Danger of a Frozen Rad. With the proper amount of 
Esso-Rad in your radiator the possibility of a costly radiator 
freeze-up is eliminated—no need to worry when the temper- 
ature drops suddenly. 


No Damage to Cooling System or Car Finish. Esso-Rad 
will not rust or corrode the water circulating system of your 
car—will not cause damage to the car finish. 


Esso-Rad stays effective without causing extra expense—it’s the best winter insurance 
you can buy. Arrange today for low-cost, high-value Esso-Rad protection at any 


Imperial Oil dealer’s. 


ESSO-RAD IS GUARANTEED 
BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 








xk 
IMPERIAL 


PRODUCTS 






BUY ESSO-RAD AT THE 
IMPERIAL SIGN 
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AGENCY BUILDING - . “ - EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. - - - : CALGARY, ALBERTA 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. ° . - - REGINA, SASK. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING - : . - SASKATOON, SASK. 


ALIVE AT 60...BUT WILL YOU LIVE? 


Foresight is surer than luck. Will you now make certain 
of your monthly cheques, or take a chance on the casual 
crust? Will yours be the comfort of independence through 
Life Insurance, or will the old man—who is coming to 
your home, be faced with a problem each morning? 
Phone our Branch Office immediately and ask about a 
plan which provides for the Old Man who is coming as 
sure as you live. 417 


OMINION LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WATERLOO ONTARIO 


Branches in 
principal cities 
throughout 
the 
Dominion. 














To the Shareholders of 


BRITISH DOMINION OIL 
AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


Your Company Management contemplates important 
development of Company properties. All holders of shares 
issued prior to 1937 are respectfully urged to exchange 
such shares for the new shares which are now listed on 
various Exchanges. There is no charge for such exchange 
—merely mail your certificates to the Company Treasurer, 
Home Office, Calgary. 


All shareholders should assure themselves that their 
shares are properly registered in their own names. The 
Company will gladly supply you with any information 
respecting your holdings. 


_ British Dominion Oi] and Development Corp. Ltd. 


213-216 DOMINION BANK BUILDING - - CALGARY, ALBERTA 






















NEW KIND °F BATTERY 



















UU aL 
MORE FOR ITS 
LONGER GUARANTEE 








GOODRICH 
GLASSTEX RETAINER 
MATS MAKE THIS 
SUPER SERVICE 
POSSIBLE 


Now! You can get extra 
protection against battery 
failure! The specially designed 
flexible spun ee retainer mats in 
the new Goodrich Glasstex batteries 
peeeaes the loss of active power- 
uilding materials in the plates. 
THAT’S WHY THIS NEW GOOD- 
RICH BATTERY WILL GIVE YOU 
LONGER SERVICE AND AMPLE 
POWER FOR ALL ACCESSORIES. 


BATTERY SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CANADIAN WINTER 
DRIVING CONDITIONS 


= 







FREE! 6-point Battery 
Service Your nearest Good- 
rich Dealer will be 
glad to give you the following 
service free of charge. 

Clean top of battery. 

Test with hydrometer. 

Fill with pure water. 

inspect terminals and cables. 
Clean and grease terminals. 
Tighten battery in cradle. 


Do not delay. Have your battery 
checked today. 


Drive in Comfort with a GOODRICH HEATER ! 


Yes sir, if you want real winter driving comfort you'll want one 
of the new type Goodrich Heaters — 
throwing heat back through the car 
whenever and wherever you want 
it. A 12-point lineup of construction 
features gives real relief from the 
discomfort of 
winter driving 
conditions. 





THE BATTERY FOR EVERY 
PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Let the Goodrich Dealer advise you 
as to the best battery for your particu- 
lar purpose. There are many types of 
batteries in the Goodrich line from 
which he can select the one which 
will most economically serve you. 


OvkrPWN-e 






























SEE YOUR 










. Goodrich DEALER 
-_ FOR MONEY-SAVING, TROUBLE- 


STUUR 


SATURDA 


(Continued from Page 14) 
for its appreciation possibilities or for 
the income afforded. War-time de- 
mand should greatly improve the 
sugar outlook and I see no reason 
why this company should not bene- 
fit to the fullest extent. 

Net for the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1939, amounted to $1,875,- 
257, after all charges, equal to $1.25 
per share on the 1,500,000 shares out- 
standing. This compares with net 
profits of $2,292,612 in 1937, equal to 
$1.52 per share. Although dividends 
paid during the year exceeded actual 
earnings, the balance sheet continued 
to show a powerful financial position 
in spite of a moderate reduction in net 
working capital from $14,915,359 to 
$14,709,567. Cash and its equivalent 
as at January 31, 1939, was $12,811,047, 
as compared with $12,298,052 one 
year previous. 

As you probably know, Canada & 
Dominion Sugar is a merger of the 
previous Canada & Dominion Refin- 
ing Company and now operates plants 
at Chatham and Montreal. The man- 


agement of the company is exceed- 
ingly efficient, the sales policy is 
energetic and I understand that the 


company supplies something like one- 
third of the total sugar consumption 
of this country. 


MIDDLE BAY 


Fditor, Gold & Dross: 


Can you tell me if Middle Bay Mines 
has been doing anything lately and 
what its plans are? 


R. W. M., Fort William, Ont. 
Some surface work was done at 
Middle Bay Mines this summer in 


which a cross vein uncovered in the 
shearing assayed from $75 to $80, 
across a foot to 18 inches for a length 
of 90 feet. The company has no im- 
mediate plans for the future and 
further exploration awaits better 
financing conditions. Between $30,000 


Y NIGHT 





and $40,000 has already been expended 
on the property. Previous work is re- 
ported to have exposed a vein system 
for over 2,000 feet. 


RAHN LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Last August I visited the Rahn Lake 
Mines, an asbestos mine in Northern 
Ontario. Frankly, I was disappointed, 
as the progress made didn’t conform 


with the announcement. However, I 
am not a mining engineer. I should 
be very glad if you will advise me as 


its chances of success. 

FP. 
Rahn Lake Mines Corporation plans 
production this month and a profitable 
operation appears assured. The ore 
will be crushed at the mine, and 
trucked to the mill, which will have 
a capacity of 200 tons daily, situated 
at the rail at Elk Lake. Mining is to 
be done by quarrying and the com- 
pany holds exclusive rights to the 
milling process, developed by R. K. 
Holliday, B.Sc. Surface dimensions 
of the orebody, proven by develop- 
ment to a depth of 150 feet, is said to 
be 3,400 feet by 1,700 feet, and con- 
servatively estimated to contain 
tween 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
of ore. 

No difficulty is anticipated in dis- 
posing of capacity output. This will 
be the first production of asbestos fibre 
from Ontario and orders already are 
on hand from United States users, to 
whom specimens of the fibre were 
submitted, and demands are also ex- 
pected to be increased by the war. 
Officials state the fibre will meet the 
most rigid commercial requirements. 
Cost of mining and milling the ore 
is not expected to exceed $10 and the 
finished product sells from $30 to $75 
per ton, depending on the grade, while 
the residue brings a price of from 
$10 to $12 per ton. 


to 


D., Montreal, Que. 


be- 
tons 


Western Oil and Oil Men 


BY 43. 
S THIS is written, oil circles are 
watching the Argus Royalties well 
(an Anglo Canadian Oil Co. affiliate) 
which is now drilling in the lower lime 
horizon. It is located on L.S.D. 14, $25, 
T19, R3, W. of the 5th; or about four 
miles north of the large Vulcan-Brown 
producer, and about six miles south of 
the Home-Millarville No. 2. well, 
which is still the largest producer in 
the field. 
es 
Should this Argus well prove to be a 
producer, it will, to a great extent, 
prove this ten or eleven mile area to 
be oil productive. So far two wells, 
namely, Brown Oil Corp. No. 3 and 
Dalhousie No. 8, have been drilled in 
that 11 mile area, and were classed as 
non-commercial wells. 
e 
Oil circles are also watching opera- 
tions at the Brown Consolidated Jump- 
ing Pound well which is drilling at 
about 6,000 feet, and which, according 
to Dr. G. S. Hume’s calculations, will 
contact the lime at around 6,300 feet. 
This Jumping Pound structure is lo- 
cated about twenty odd miles west of 
Calgary, and has been favorably re- 
ported on by Dr. Hume. 
e 
Oil men agree that, if another field 
were brought in near Turner Valley, 
there would be no question about the 
necessity of building a pipeline either 
east or west. 
es 
The Vermilion-Lloydminster field is 
continuing to attract a great deal of 
attention; last week fourteen applica- 
tions were made for leases in this area, 
according to reports from Edmonton. 
e 
Thos. F. Lee, president of the British 
Dominion Oil & Development Corpora- 
tion Ltd., announced last week that 
his company had acquired 2,400 acres 
of land in that area, and was negoti- 
ating to increase its holdings. He also 
said that its geologist, Russell V. John- 
son, and secretary-treasurer, Hardie 
Turnbull, were in the field for the 
purpose of selecting a drilling site and 
closing a contract for the actual drill- 
ing of a well. The active entry of 
British Dominion in this area will in- 
crease the number of wells drilling to 
five. 
es 
The Franco-Thorn-Shaw interests 
are presently drilling three wells, and 
the Highwood Sarcee Oils one well, 
which, as this is written, is at a depth 
of approximately 300 feet. It is now 
four days since I have had a report on 
Franco’s operations, but at that time a 
pump had just been installed at the 
Battleview Franco No. 1 well. From 
unofficial sources, I hear it is on fairly 
steady production, with some adjust- 
ments being made from time to time 
on the pump. Generally speaking, all 
new fields have new problems to 
overcome, 
o 
At the Lloydminster Royalties well, 
where there was practically no gas to 
start with, the pump has recently be- 
come gas locked several times, and 
gas anchors have had to be installed 
on it. On one occasion there was suf- 
ficient gas to flow the oil from this 
well for 36 hours; 


* 
The gas lift pump at the Shaw- 
Franco No. 2 well was found to be 


unsatisfactory, and a new 
pump is being installed. 
recent depth reports on 


fluid pack 
I have no 
the three 


. KEYES 


Franco wells drilling in this area, but 
would estimate them at around 500 
feet each. 
e 

Some weeks Ralph Arnold of 
Los Angeles, former head of the U.S. 
Petroleum Division of the Geological 
Survey, and regarded as an outstand- 


ago 


ing international geologist, said, in 
a signed statement to me (after he 


had inspected these areas) that, based 
on forty years’ experience in various 
gas and oil fields, he considered there 
was sufficient gas in those and ad- 
jacent areas to supply all these avail- 
able markets. 


Dividend Notices 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 211 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 3lst 
October 1939 and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches on 
and after Wednesday, Ist November next, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 30th September 1939. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board 

A. E. ARSCOTT, 

General Manager 
1939 


Toronto, 22nd September 








The Royal Bank of Canada 
DIVIDEND NO. 209 
OTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent. 
(being at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum) upon the paid-up cap- 
tal stock of this bank has been de- 
clared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Friday, the 
first day of December next, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 3lst day of 
October, 1939. 
By order of the Board. 
S. G. DOBSON, 
General Manager 
Montreal, Que., October 10, 1939. 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 
Preference Dividend No. 34 


NOTICE hereby given that a 
Dividend of One dollar and twenty-tive 
cents ($1.25) per share on the Outstand- 
ing Paid-up Six and one-half per cent 
(642%) Cumulative Preference Shares 
of the Company has been declared pay- 





is 


able on November 1, 1939 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 23, 1939. The 


transfer books will not be closed. 
FRANK HAY, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, October 13, 1939. 





Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 324 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 57 
A -regwar dividend of 1%, and an extra 
dividend of 1%, making 2% in all, have been 
declared by the Directors on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable on the 4th 
day of November, 1939, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 2Ist 
day of October, 1939 
DATED the l4th day of October, 1939 
I, McIVOR, 










Assistant-Treasurer. 






6°c Interest Return 
First Mortgage Security 
































Canada’s 1939 grain crop, the best since 1928, 
has filled Canadian grain elevators and earn 
ings of elevator companies 
expanding. 


are consequently 


Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Limited, with 
2 terminal and 361 country elevators, has a 
capacity of over 14,500,000 bushels and is 
well situated to benefit by i 


the improved 
conditions. 















Alberta Pacific Grain Company, Limited 
First Mortg 


Due 


Ist, 


0% Bonds 


age 


1946 










June 


Price: 100 and interest, to vield 6%. 


Mail 


enquiries receive prompt 


Wood, Gundy & 
Toronto 
Montreal 
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Limited Winnipeg 
Ottawa Vancouver 
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Public Utility 


Corporation 


and 


Bonds 


The bonds of Public Utility Companies 
and Corporations yield a satisfactory 
income return to the investor. A list 
of offerings will be mailed upon request. 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Telephone: Elgin 0161 




























Ottawa 
Montreal 


London 
Hamilton 


Correspondents in New York and London, England 


PRESSED METALS 


Circular on Request 


Bongard & Company 


80 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 


EL. 5381 


37 BLOOR ST. WEST — MI. 2494 


HAMILTON WINDSOR KITCHENER GUELPH 
Montrea 
Montreal C 


tock Exchange Sto 
Curb (Assoc.) 


in Exchange 


Toronto 
New ) 
Winr 


k Exchans 
irb Market 





regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold properties 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


| Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 | 


OQ a 


Inquiries invited 
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English Firm 
Protected on 
Canadian Credit Loss 














































In good times and bad times, in peace or in-war, 
English Manufacturers and. Wholesalers justly 
consider Canadian merchants good credit risks. 


Yet the following letter from an English firm 
(name on request) proves that it pays to augment 
faith with the positive protection of 


Credit Insurance 


“We have received your cheque for 1,735 dollars in settle- 
ment of our claim. We should like to take the opportunity of 
stating that we recognize and appreciate the way in which 
you have dealt with this unfortunate occurrence and to thank 
you. Unfortunctcly at the present moment we are doing 
practically no trade in Canada but if at any time the position 
alters, we hope we may be able to resume our connection 
with you.” 

No matter what “world conditicns’’ or domestic conditions 
may be, trade goes on-- and credit risks are ever-present. 
Manufacturers, Jobbers: Credit Insurance protects you, eco- 
nomically, against insolvencies and reorganizations -- also 
liquidates delinquencies. Get details. 
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The Economic Force 
of the Empire 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


(PHE British Empire’s declaration ol 

solidarity with the Mother Coun- 
try creates a vast economic war 
potential. Great Britain is already 
fortunate in having in France an ally 
powerful on the economic, as on the 
military side; and from neutral 
sources she is assured of a supply of 
non-war materials as great as her 
needs are likely to be at any time dur- 
ing this war. 

From the Empire itself there will 
be available supplies of every descrip- 
tion, sufficient to enable the anti- 
aggression powers to wage war on a 
scale hitherto unthought of. 

Although twenty 
years since the close of the last war 
has made certain units of the British 
Empire valuable as sources of heavy} 
industrial products, their chief con- 
tribution will in this war, as in 1914- 
18, be to materials and 
foods 


progress in the 


supply raw 


supplies of vegetables, fruits, meats 
and dairy products on a large scale. 

The Canadian government has also 
arranged with the British government 
for specific armament supplies, par- 
ticularly in connection with aircraft, 
and she has also discovered certain 
supplies of oil which, while not a 
potentially serious influence, may by 
partially satisfying the Dominion’s 
own requirements enable the diver- 
sion of other supplies to Great Britain. 

Australia will play a smaller part 
in supplying industrial raw materials 
and products. But as a source of 
mutton, wool, beef, dairy produce, 
hides and skins, eggs, wheat, sugar. 
fruits, and such minerals as gold, cop- 
per, tin, silver, lead and zinc, she will 
play an indispensable part. 

From New Zealand will come dairy 
produce, meat, wool and minerals; 
from Newfoundland, fish; from 
Cyprus, fruits; from Egypt, cotton. 

British India’s 


SATURDAY 


tin and rubber, tea and palm oils. 

It is not generally realized—Ger- 
many apparently never guessed it 
that the British Empire has become a 
more closely-integrated union in the 
last twenty years. There is an inter- 
dependence of currencies, finance, 
markets, and sentiment. The actual 
use of the great Empire arsenal will 
be very rapidiy effected. There is no 
currency problem, and there is no 
problem relating to purely commercial] 
transactions, which can interfere to 
hold up supplies. 

The thorough measures being ad- 
opted by the British and French 
Navies to achieve free and safe pas- 
sages for merchant ships carrying 
supplies, and the greatly - reduced 
destructive power of the enemy fleet, 
will mean that the general problem 
of maintaining adequate supplies to 
the fighting forces, without involving 
severe rationing of the civilian popu- 
lation or serious hold-ups in supplying 
civil industry, will be in general much 
simpler than it was in the last war 


Aid From U.S. 


It is early to talk of the final lining- 
up of forces in Europe, and there is 
no point in discussing at this stage 
the possible direction of countries 
which at the moment are neutral. It 
must be considered, however, that in 
the event of the adjustment of 


contribution, aug- America’s Neutrality Act the pre- 

Much From Canada mented by that promised by the loyal ponderance of economic strength, 

Indian princes, will be largely tea, which is already vastly in favor of 

Canada (which supplied a great rice (from Burma), gold, silver, and Great Britain and her allies, would 
amount of munitions in the last war) other metals, silks, sugar, cotton and he made decisive. 

will be able to offer vast quantities of leather. Ceylon provides tea and With oil and raw materials of every 

wheat, timber, copper, nickel, lead, timber description; with wheat, maize, fruit; 

zinc, iron and steel. Her great fish- From Nigeria and the Gold Coast, with nickel, copper, and other base 

ing industry will provide an almost Rhodesia and South Africa, will come metals; and with the vast resources of 


unlimited source of canned fish. Her 


canning industry will provide storable 


gold, sugar, tobacco, copper, tin, cocoa, 
British Malaya, 


and oil seeds; from 


her manufacturing industries — with 
these the United States could play a 






at last. 


GUN IT! Here’s new flashing pick-up— from 15 to 50 
MPH in less than 13 seconds flat, high gear. Ride with- 
Nash Weather 


Eye gives you automatically fresh conditioned air. 


sixteen-year-old in her swim suit! 


out coats, even in zero weather; new 


But hold on tight—you're going on a 
Nash Arrow-Flight ride! And nothing 


you know now can prepare you for it. 


A tap on the throttle three flicks of 
your finger—and your tail-light winks 


good-bye to a dull and boring life. 


Then things happen—fast. A click—a 
swoop that trades your wheels for wings, 


and you're ghosting down the road. 


It's a Fourth Speed Forward, with some- 
...the Nash Automatic Over- 
take. Nudge that throttle and whoosh, 


thing new 


cin . ' 
you get terrific new passing power. 


And now for a new thrill! A’ bumpy 
stretch of road makes you grab for the 
FARAWAY PLACES are easy trips with Nash’s wheel. But—your Nash dances over 


\rrow-Flight Ride. You never felt such 


without a questioning quiver from below. 
gliding ease 


it's a new exclusive com- S ot wel - 
7 5 veaving 
bination of individual front wheel springs, Smooth and straight, without weaving or 


with giant shock absorbers in back. hesitation, vou shoot forward on your 
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CA SDA 


ns 


For up to your house silextly glides the 
most beautiful car you ever laid eyes 
on...long and lithe and radiant as a 


Your hands fairly itch to get at the wheel. 


NIGHT 


very large part. Argentine’s meat 
and grain could likewise give great 
assistance. By present indications, 
we may expect that they will be avail- 
able 

ee 


Role of Financial 
Resources in War 


(Continued from Page 11) 
capacity of the nation to producing 
for war-time needs. A country, of 
course, may at the beginning of the 
war possess an accumulated stock of 
materials and supplies, but these are 
likely to be exhausted at a very early 
date. Again it may secure imports 
from foreign countries but shipping 
difficulties, an insufficient hoard of 
international money and reluctance 
on the part of foreigners to advance 
credit or goods place serious obstacles 
in the way. Consequently, the exigent 
demands of war must be met sub- 
stantially from current home pro- 
duction. 

It follows that the most important 
task of a belligerent government con- 
sists in calling up in the national 
service, men and other productive re- 
sources for employment, directly or 
indirectly in such uses as will secure 
from all the optimum contribution to 
the national effort. In countries, 
such as Canada, where military and 
armament operations comprise but a 
trivial fraction of normal peace-time 
activities, this transition to a full war- 
time basis involves a drastic change 
in the economic system and in the 
habits of the people. 

To produce this transition the gov- 
ernment may appeal to the patriotism 
of the _ people. But in a major 
struggle this will not in itself suffice. 
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Ask for a free copy of our booklet, 
“Your Bank and How You May Use It.” 
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The government, broadly speaking, 
must accordingly resort to (a) in- 
ducement, by offering sufficiently 


attractive monetary rewards; (b) 
persuasion, by using pressure meth- 
ods or (c) invoking outright com- 
pulsion. 

In the first Great War, Australia, 
for instance, repudiated the principle 
of compulsion in respect to both 
population and industry. Canada re- 
sorted to the policy of inducement or 
purchase in respect to industrial ac- 
tivity but invoked compulsion as to 
drafting men into the army. 

In a national emergency, conscrip- 


way like an arrow from an archer’s bow. 


Perhaps you wonder why you don’t hear 


the trees outside. 


or feel the cold blustery wind lashing 


Then you discover those annoyances can’t 


happen here. For that new Weather 


Eye system delivers weather 
like it’’ 
drafts can be forever shut out. 


“as you 
...and cold, noise, dust and 


So you aim that proud hood into the set- 
ting sun, turn on the Sealed Beam lights. 


petual springtime. . 


From now on, you're traveling in a per- 


. Sleeping at night 


in your Nash convertible bed . . . seeing 


all, doing all there is to be done. 


Never was the fare to the Seven Seas of 


Adventure as low as it is today. 


Many Nash models are priced next to the 
lowest. . 


. powered by the exclusive 


Nash engine that won Gilmore- Y ose- 
mite economy honors in its class with 
25.5 miles per Imperial gallon. 

So why wait forever for that ‘sweet day’’?P 
Trade in your old car on a new Nash 
now—be out of town tonight! 
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CHOOSE ALL OUTDOORS for your overnight 
stops with your Nash convertible bed, ready in 
five minutes. Nash dealers everywhere (over 


2000 


are ready to serve you. Nash long life 


assures higher resale value. 











tion offers certain advantages but it 
is also beset by serious shortcomings. 
To force men to do things at variance 
to normal habits and customs re- 
quires a great deal of organization 
and supervision. In the army, if dras- 
tic penalties be imposed upon recal- 
citrant members, a fair amount of 
success can doubtless be achieved. 
But in industry it is difficult to carry 
out effectively and in Canada it 
would seriously injure rather than 
contribute to the national cause. 
Thus arises the war-time policy of 
inducing people to make armaments 
and munitions by otfering them mon- 
etary rewards while sometimes com- 
mandeering men to fight at the 
Front. 


From Each His Utmost 


Ancient wars were fought largely 
by professional armies; by men who 
found the pecuniary rewards, risks, 
adventure and, in general, the life of 
a soldier attractive. But today a 
major engagement, particularly when 
the country is in the theatre of the 
War, must be fought by the entire 
population of the nation concerned. 
Is there then not some rule, some 
principle, which may be said to gov- 
ern the contribution of every mem- 
ber of that economy? I believe that 
there is. 

A moment’s reflection will make it 
clear that war demands from soldiers 
courage, ability, industry and strength 
not in equal shares but from each his 
utmost. Consequently, when a coun- 
try’s boundaries are threatened with 
invasion there should be no question 
that the one indisputable principle 
that must obtain is that every person 
whether he be young or old, rich or 
poor, in good or in ill health, should 
be called upon, if need be, to give his 
all and not merely his share. The 
principle of war, under such condi- 
tions, is not then, as sometimes sug- 
gested, equality of sacrifice but mini- 
mum aggregate sacrifice 
quite a different thing. 

Unfortunately, principles of equity 
and production are often found to be 
incompatible but even when they can- 
not be achieved in full measure con- 
siderations of both must still dictate 
the policy finally adopted. Where 
most of the nationai capital is in pri- 
vate hands, and where economic 
gain governs the distribution of re- 
sources and is the motivating force 
behind incentives to effort, the end 
of minimum aggregate _ sacrifice 
could not be realized in full without 
impairing the national output. 

It accordingly becomes necessary 
for a belligerent government in the 
interests of production and economy 
to allow producers and labor a “rea- 
sonable” rate of return on the goods 
and services they produce for the 
State. At the same time attempts 
can be made to achieve a more even 
distribution of burdens between dif- 
ferent individuals by such devices as 
the excess profits tax, income taxa- 
tion, death duties, taxes on luxury 
goods, a capital levy, and by raising 
soldiers’ pay and allowances. The 
last, of course, operates to determine 
enlistment in the permanent military 
establishment and it ordinarily af- 
fords the alternative, as in the in- 
dustrial pursuits, to conscription. 


which is 


Capital Conscription 


Where a nation is not in the theatre 
of the War the case for a policy of 
inducement or purchase is much 
stronger. Although conscription of 
man-power for military duties is feas- 
ible, conscription of capital and 
wealth is impracticable unless an 
economy is already substantially na- 
tionalized. In Canada this _§all- 
important factor is absent and the 
government is as a result confronted 
with the necessity of spending large 
sums of money to obtain the things 
that it needs. Hence financial re- 
sources and organization become of 
paramount importance. 

It is well to bear in mind, too, that 
Canada, as in the last War, may be 
asked to advance credits to the 
British government. Indeed this may 
become a matter of vital necessity as 
the War proceeds; and if accom- 
modation is not to be found wanting, 
exchange and other control measures, 
however vexatious, appear to be justi- 
fied. Undoubtedly in entering the 
second Great War Canadians will be 
required to make sacrifices and as- 
sume new financial burdens but that 
she is better equipped, prepared ‘and 
organized than in 1914 to withstand 
them cannot legitimately be denied, 
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The Trenton Air Base is Busy and Will Be Even Busier 
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peared ALREADY WORKING AT TOP SPEED the 
no 5 2 magnificent Royal Canadian Air Force Base at 
> con- Trenton, Ont., will play a key role in the re- 
ictate cently announced Empire scheme for the pro- 
Vhere vision of airmen. These pictures show the 
n pri- P daily life of those young Canadians already 
nomic ‘ : " undergoing training. TOP, left, night flying 
of re- Rs a forms an important part of the instruction; a 
sorce F g pilot about to take off in a speedy Harvard. 
oe a fy a Right, ground crews warm up the twin-motored 
ve oe a Airspeed Oxfords in preparation for formation 
nee re od ‘ flying. SECOND ROW, left, instructors and 
student pilots relax in the Officers’ Mess in 
time off from the strenuous work. Right, pride 
of the station is the band, headed by 6-foot-4- 

“rea- inch Sergeant Davis. THIRD ROW, left, re- 
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tempts ‘ Md, 4 4 CO Atte AP aes measure 40 feet from top to harness, yet weigh 
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- dif- a m : C. M. McEwen, in command of the Trenton 
ee aa wil Station. BOTTOM ROW, left, the wireless 
sia Pr nti + Pe school with recruits studying direction finding 
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tn Sparkling 
Clean Teeth 


WIND-UP of the season's activities 

of the Promenade Symphony Or- 
chestra at Varsity Arena might be 
truly described in the vocabulary of 
the younger generation as a “wow.” 
The audience was vast, and on its be- 
half Hon. Albert Matthews, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, thanked in detail all 
who had contributed toward the pro- 
motion and Proms. 
Thanks were felicitously returned by 
the conductor, Reginald Stewart, who 
announced that arrangements were 
already under way to continue the 
series in 1940. So optimistic is the 
management that it promises. the 
installation of a ventilating system 
to relieve atmospheric pressure on 
hot nights. 

The season just 
sixth in the happy 
Proms, and its most successful one. 
The felicity of the occasion was in- 
tensified after the regular program 
had ended with a timely rendering 
of Sibelius’ ever-popular “Finlandia.” 
Then Mr. Stewart said he wished to 
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tite sas ~~ : ‘ ‘ . Englishman.” At the first bars of 
a den dentis Brush your teeth with it regu * aly . . 
that is ALL, POWDER just naturally larly, consult your dentist periodicalls “Rule Britannia” the throng instinc- 
cleans best. Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder eat as you should—and you will be doing tively rose and sang lustily James 
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ing properties of tooth pastes eect Your ee “" "' ; Pealees A aos a joyous and sonorous rendering of 
mouth conditions, r. Lyon’s is just as vs Tete Ea s s . 
For over 70 years, dentists have pre- effective as Milk of Magnesia Auld Lang Syne. Assuredly every- 
scribed Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder—be Dr. Lyon's is not only doubly efficient one got a thrill of enthusiasm from 
oe Se eee tee yn ce but more economical to use. Even a the last fifteen minutes of this con- 
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the beauty 
of old silver” 


Says Mrs. J. L. Coulson 
19 Rosedale Road Toronto 
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rer) Monel 
W* HAVE always found 
“Monel” sinks very satis- 
factory”, writes Mrs. Coulson, 


especially the double ones which 
are so convenient for rinsing in 
the pantry, and preparing vege- 
tables in the kitchen. As they are 
used, they acquire the beauty and 
sheen of old silver, and are most 
decorative as well as very durable. It is a simple 
matter to keep them in perfect condition. 


This pantry in Mrs. ¢ ‘oulson’s home is also equipped with a *'Monel’’ sink, 


ordinary sinks soon find they have met their 
master in “Monel”. It is strong as steel, chip-proof, 
crack-proof, sure to live to a ripe old age. 


The “Monel” sink which is so beautiful and 
so durable, also reduces the breakage of dishes. 
Cups and plates when dropped on its resilient 
surface are much less likely to break or chip 
than when dropped on_ stone-like surfaces. 


‘I cannot imagine any sinks which could compare 
with “Monel”, and that will improve with age 
the same way, and I am very pleased to recom- 
mend them.” 


Householders invariably find their “Monel” 


sinks remain permanently 
beautiful. Rust, fruit juices, hot 6 monel 9 


grease and other destroyers of 
Monel’ sinks. as illustrated, are made by The Robert Mitchell Co., Limited, and are manu 
factured to a rigid standard of specifcations. T hey are sold through the plumbing industry 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 
25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Ask your plumber about 
“Monel” sinks, or write for 
illustrated literature. 
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MUSICAL 


Summer Proms End Brilliantly 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


NIGHT 


EVENTS 








“CHARLES THE KING”. 


scene from the London stage success which Maurice Colbourne and Barry 
Jones are taking on a trans-Canada tour under the auspices of the British 


Council. 


Some of the commissioners in the famous trial 


The play opened in Toronto at the Royal Alexandra Theatre this 


week and will be seen in all larger Canadian centres. 


detail. Mr. Stewart left listeners in 
his debt by reviving Haydn’s lovely 
“Serenade for Strings,” in which the 
first violins sing an enchanting mel- 
ody to the accompaniment of a whis- 
pering pizzicato in the other sections. 
Debussy’s glowing “Festivals” was 
finely played, as was poetic “Clair de 
Lune.” An _ orchestral arrangement 
of Ravel’s tender ‘“Pavane for a 
Dead Princess” was not so good, ow- 
ing to the fogginess of the horns. The 
overture to Strauss’s “Fledermaus” 
was vivaciously and cleanly rendered. 

The guest artist was the noted 
tenor Jan Peerce, probably the fin- 
est vocalist who has been heard in 
the 1939 series. Within two years 
he has rapidly climbed into public 
favor, and this was his third appear- 
ance in Toronto in eighteen months. 
With each new appearance he grows 
in artistic stature, and was so appeal- 
ing that the audience got seriously 
out of hand in its demands for more. 
His tones combine robust volume with 
silken tonal quality. His production 
is beautifully smooth, full and satis- 
fying. The elegance of his style and 
his mastery of voice control were 
demonstrated in “Cielo e Mar” from 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda”; but his most 
striking display of pure vocal effic- 
iency was his superb rendering of 
Rossini’s “La Danza.” This is one 
of the most difficult songs ever com- 
posed, and requires unlimited breath 
and scintillant speed of utterance. He 
was splendidly accompanied by Gwen- 
dolyn Williams, and insisted that she 
share honors with him. 


Why Begin With Handel? 


Eaton Auditorium began what 
promises to be a season remarkable 
in interest and variety with a recital 
by the distinguished tenor Charles 
Kullman of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The favorable impression 
made in the same surroundings in 
the past was reinforced. His voice 
is beautifully even and rich in emo- 
tional quality; and intelligence and 
taste are apparent in every phrase. 
His most impressive achievements 
were in operatic arias, not merely 
such familiar “gems” as “Donna e 
Mobile” and “Che gelida Manina,” 
but in such a number as “O Paradiso”’ 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine in 
which great tenors of the past like 
Mario, Tamagno and Campanini ex- 
celled. The aria is an apostrophe 
to the beauty of Nature with none 
of the tawdriness of much of Meyer- 
beer’s music, and was sung with grac- 
ious and appealing intonation. An- 
other very beautiful interpretation 
was that of the Rose Song from “Car- 
men,” in which Mr. Kullman was fer- 
vent and sincere. without becoming 
over-sentimental. Though Mr. Kull- 
man excels in operatic music he is 
also an able recitalist in lyrics of a 
different order. But the structure of 
his program raises a pertinent ques- 
tion. Why do recitalists choose to 
warm up on Handel, who demands the 
utmost tonal beauty and finesse, and 
wind up with unimportant lyrics? 
All voices, especially tenors, are less 
fervent at the beginning of a pro- 
gram than at the end; and it would be 
wiser to start with songs less exact- 
ury. There was a coldness in Mr. 
Kullman’s opening group of classics, 
by Handel and Cavalli, that entirely 
disappeared as the evening progressed. 
His subsequent group of German 
lieder started rather tamely but 
wound up splendidly with the pas- 
sionate “Heimliche Aufforderung” by 
Richard Strauss. Among his English 
songs he struck a popular note with 
Cowen's setting of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Border Ballad.” His rendering of 
Martini’s “Plaisir d'Amour was flaw- 
The accompanist was the dis- 
tinguished pianist Stuart Ross. 


less. 


Orchestral Tastes 


During the past summer the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System took a 
vote among the music lovers of Amer- 
ica who listen to its Sunday sym- 
phonic programs, as to the most pop- 
ular symphonies and the most popular 
orchestral composers. Singularly 
enough the result of the voting, so 
far as first place was concerned, was 
precisely the same as though the 
vote had been taken fifty years ago. 
The choice was Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, in C minor; and Beethoven 
was by a considerable majority the 
first selection among composers. For 
many decades Beethoven's Fifth was 
regarded by music lovers as the great- 
est of all symphonies, but since the 
war it has had formidable rivals, not 


only among Beethoven’s own works 
and one or two of Tschaikowsky’s 
but Brahms’ First Symphony, in C 
minor, and the Cesar Franck Sym- 
phony. It is evident that among the 
millions of new listeners created by 
radio, it retains the pre-eminent place 
it held with the music lovers of the 
Victorian era. 

As was to be expected Tschaikowsky 
held second place among composers, 


and also among symphonic works. 
The second most popular symphony 
was not, however, the Sixth or 


“Pathetique” as many might assume. 
His Fifth Symphony took a higher 
rating, and the ‘“Pathetique” was left 
in third place. The rating indicates 
a sense of form among the mass of 
listeners for Tschaikowsky’s Fifth, 
though ingenious in variety, is prob- 
ably the most coherent in structure 


of all symphonies. In the first ten 
symphonic choices, several of Bee- 
thoven’s other works, including the 


third (Eroica) and the Ninth (Chor- 
al), were inciuded, as were the Cesar 
Franck and Brahms’ First. The num- 
ber of composers and works named 
on the ballots was lengthy. Among 
composers Richard Strauss was ac- 
corded a surprisingly low rating, 
eighteenth place. This was somewhat 
embarrassing for Deems Taylor whose 
duty it was to announce the results 
of the balloting. He was himself giv- 
en seventeenth place, and he frankly 
admitted that it seemed fantastic 
to place his name above that of 
Richard Strauss. The extent of the 
vote he polled was probably due not 
so much to familiarity with his music, 
as to the fame he has won as a mus- 
ical commentator on the air. 


Prospects for Winter 


Symphonic broadcasts of Canadian 
origin will be heard on the national 
network nearly every Tuesday night 
during the next five months. The 
fortnightly series by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan has already been an- 
nounced and these will alternate with 
a similar series by Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal of which 
Dr. Wilfrid Pelletier is honorary 
director. Dr. Pelletier will come from 
New York to conduct the first two 
evening concerts on October 31 and 
November 14. 


Several guest con- 
ductors will be heard later, includ- 
ing Charles O’Connell of Philadel- 


phia, Eric Leinsdorf, New York, Jean 
Marie Beaudet, Montreal and Sir 
Ernest MacMillan. Dr. Pelletier has 
hopes of inducing Artur Bodanzky, 
the renowned Wagnerian conductor 
of the Metropolitan, to direct a con- 
cert in the New Year. A number of 
eminent soloists, Canadian and for- 
eign, have been booked by both 
orchestras. 

Vancouver as well as Halifax is 
going in for community sing-songs by 
military forces. The first to be or- 
ganized is a mammoth event at the 
Seaforth Highlanders Armories, with 
hundreds of singers, bandsmen and 
pipers, under the well known baritone 
Ernest Colton as master of cere- 
monies. Mr. Colton will himself lead 
in the beautiful song “The Road to 
the Isles’. 

Fritz Kreisler owns the original 
manuscript with the composer's nota- 
tions of the Brahms’ Violin Concerto, 
in which the composer is supposed 
to have had the counsel of the pian- 
ist Clara Wieck, widow of Robert 
Schumann. Kreisler acquired the 
manuscript in Vienna twelve years 
ago at a cost of several thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mme. Berthe Breitner, a French 
soprano who has been in New York 
for more than a decade and has con- 
ducted a small choir of French 
singers there, has become a resident 
of Winnipeg, where she formerly 
lived for a time after the last war. 

The first of a lengthy series of re- 
citals arranged by the Women’s 
Musical Club of Winnipeg was given 
on October 16. The soloist was Mack 
Harrell, a young American baritone, 
who last April won the $1,000 cash 
prize in the Metropolitan Opera House 
auditions, and is a great favorite in 
Montreal. 

The famous singing coach, Frank 
la Forge, who a quarter of a century 
ago was a familiar figure as accom- 
panist to many noted singers, is now, 
after long absence from the concert 
platform, touring once more. He 
acted as accompanist to Lily Pons in 
her recent appearances in Montreal 
and Winnipeg. 
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BOBBY PORTER 
PICKS A WINNER 


Passes valuable tip along to others 


Making the headlines is nothing new for Bobby 
Porter. Hard hitting outfielder with Toronto 
and now with Syracuse Chiefs, superb Balmy 
Beach football player, star 
hockey player for Marl- 
boros and other teams, he 
is one of the best and best 
liked all-round athletes in 
sport. Here is his rule for 
keeping fit. 

I take Kruschen Salts 
every morning of my life, 
It keeps me regular and to 
my way of thinking that is 
more than half the secret of 
good health. I recommend 
Kruschen to all those sub- 
ject to rheumatic pains, 


| RECOMMEND 
KRUSCHEN TO ALL 


lumbago, sluggishness or any of the ordinary ills 
that result from faulty elimination of poisons 
and waste.” : 
Kruschen contains several highly refined mineral 
salts important to the well-being of mankind. 
These salts, in combination, promote regular and 
proper functioning of the organs of elimination, 
ie keep the blood stream pureand 
ae >, impatt that priceless feeling of 
TS —= abounding vigour and fitness. 
Tasteless in tea or coffee o1 
in a glass of water. Bottles 






























The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. 


Whit, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Ta 
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ar)'| Quickly Relieves 
ABR tcavel 


10 world's fair grand prizes and 28 


gold medals have been pinned on 


Longines Watches. Leading obser- 


vatories have pinned more accuracy 
awards on Longines than on any 
other timepiece. 
jeweller's, you can judge for your- 
self the prize winning qualities of 
accuracy, beauty and dependabil- 
ity, which have made Longines 
‘the world's most honored watch.”’ 


At your local 


Longines watches priced $40.00 up- 


wards are sold by authorized Longines 


Booklet on 


request 
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L.G:GIRVAN 


67 Yonge St. 
Toronto. Ont. 





Constipated? Get 
rid of the cause! 


Doctors know that the cause of 
your constipation is probably 


easy to find, if, like too many 
people, you eat— bread, meat, 
potatoes. Perhaps your diet does 
not form enough ‘bulk.’ And 
‘‘bulk’’ does not mean quantity of 
food, but the kind of food that 


is not completely assimilated and 
leaves a soft ‘‘mass’’ in the 
bowels, that helps the bowel 
movement, 

If this is your case, the solu- 
tion is a crisp cereal for break- 
fast — Kellogg’s All-Bran. All- 
Bran helps form the necessary 
‘‘bulk’’ and contains Vitamin Bi, 
the natural intestinal tonic. 

Eat All-Bran every day, drink 
lots of water, and_ see life 
through rose colored glasses. 
Made in London, Canada, by 
Kellogg. At all grocers. 





SPECIAL MONTHLY WINTER 
RATES—EUROPEAN PLAN 
in effect October 1 to April 30 
Room with bath, single... 
$67.50 and up 
Room with bath, double 
(2 persons). .$90 and up 
Table d’héte meals: breakfast,50c; 
luncheon, 75c; dinner, $1 and up 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


FILM PARADE 








Miss A. Never Met One in Her Life 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


T MAKES you ashamed of being 

a woman,” Miss A. said as we 
came away from “The Women,” oui 
ears still ringing with the soprano din 
off the soundtrack. 

“Still it isn’t meant for all women,” 
I pointed out, ‘just one special group.” 

Miss A. said flatly that she didn’t 
believe it applied to any women. “! 
spend nearly all my time with wo- 
men,” she said, ‘and I’ve never met 
one like those creatures in my life.” 

We went across to one of the 
stores to do a little shopping, for one 
of the more depressing effects of 
“The Women” was that it had left us 
feeling we hadn’t a thing that was fit 
to put on. On the way up in the 
elevator to the dress department 
Miss A. said thoughtfully, “Isn’t it 
wonderful the way Norma Shearer 
keeps her looks? The first picture 
I ever saw her in was way back in 
it must have been the twenties. She 
must be at least forty.’”’ The elevator 
stopped at the Dresses and we got 
out. “Some people say she has bow 
legs, but I never could see it,’’ Miss 
A. said, “I think she’s lovely.” 

“Did you like Joan Craw- 
ford?” I asked, and Miss A. 
shook her head. Joan Crawford she 





@ This year spend your winter 
holiday at Victoria — in the 
Winter Garden City of Canada’s 
Evergreen Playground — and 
forget about questions of 
exchange. 


Bring along your golf clubs...your 
bathing suit and fishing tackle... 
and enjoy your favourite summer 
sport all Winter long. Gay old 
English Yuletide festivities. 


LOW ROUND TRIP RAIL FARES 


12th Annual EMPRESS Winter Golf Tournament, Mar. 3 to 9 


For further information and reservations communicate with your own travel agent, 
any Canadian Pacific agent, or Manager, 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


A CANADIAN 


PACIFIC HOTEL 





MAKE A BEE LINE for the Packard exhibit first thing! 


For the new 1940 Packard is a whole auto show in 
itself! It’s a car guaranteed to make an artist, an engineer, 


said had never been her type. “Still 
I do feel sorry for her, all she’s been 
through with Franchot Tone,’ she 
said, “It certainly shows in her face.” 
She was feeling a little better now 
“Didn’t she get some terrible light- 
?” she said cheerfully. 


ing? 


Something Simple 


A saleslady came up to us and 
Miss A. said she was looking for a 
little afternoon dress. ‘“‘We have some 
very nice cocktail frocks just in,” the 
saleslady said. Miss A. looked at me 
and I could see she was thinking o! 
Joan Crawford in her bubble bath 
“I never touch it,” she said stiffly, 
“What I’m looking for is something 
very simple and conservative that 
would do for giving a paper.” 

We looked through the racks, and 
after a while Miss A. found exactly 
what she wanted. It was black crepe 
satin with reverse trimmings and 
a nice organdy vest and it looked as 
if it could have stood up and given 
a paper by itself. “But it’s a size 


eighteen,” the saleslady pointed out. 
Miss A. looked annoyed. Eighteen, 


she said, happened to be exactly her 
size. 

We went into the trying-on room 
and the salesgirl slipped the size 
eighteen over Miss A.’s head. But 
though she tugged and Miss A. strug- 
gled it simply couldn’t be made to 
meet. 

“It must be a small make,” Miss 
A. said at last. The salesgirl extri- 
cated her silently and went away say- 
ing she’d see if she could find an 
eighteen and a half. Miss A. sat 
down, panting, and we were silent for 
a little while scraps of conversation 
drifted in from the other’ booths. 
“But you know you can’t wear a 
peplum! It catches you in exactly 
the wrong spot”...‘“And what about 
me? The War caught me with exact- 
ly two pounds of sugar!”.... I said, 
in an effort to raise the conversation 
above the Clare Boothe level, “Have 
you been reading any good books late- 
ly?” 


Four-Letter Words 


Miss A. said gloomily that she'd 
been reading “The Grapes of Wrath” 
if I called that a good book. “We had 
it in our Thursday Reading Group,” 
she said, “and really for a group of 
clean-minded women!” She _ paused 
looking flushed. “Do you know what 
I did? I underlined every four-letter 
word in it and sent it straight to the 
censor. And I told Mrs. Trimmer so 
at our last meeting.” 

Mrs. Trimmer it seemed was the 
lady who had introduced the group 
to Mr. Steinbeck’s work. “But what 
can you expect of a woman who 
isn’t living with her husband?” Miss 
A. said. 

“Did Mr. Trimmer go off with a 


perfume girl?” I asked, thinking of 
Crystal Allen. 

Miss A. said rather stiffly that 
there hadn’t been anything sordid 
about it, Mr. Trimmer had simply 
gone back to live with his mother. 
“And I can’t say I blame him,” she 
added, “he never had a particle of 
home life.” 

The salesgirl had come back with 
an armful of dresses and the struggle 
began again. And really it began to 
look as though an afternoon that had 
begun with “The Women” was bound 
to be bedevilled right up till dinner 
time...Then just at the last the 
saleslady slipped one over Miss A.’s 
head and it was exactly right—it was 
black and firm and conservative and 
Adrian himself couldn’t have con- 
trived a better fit. Miss A. nodded 
and the salesgirl sighed with relief 
Then Miss A. turned up the tag 
“But this is a size twenty!” she said. 

“It’s a small make,” the salesgirl 
said weakly. 

‘But it’s ridiculous,’ Miss A. said, 
“IT never wear a size twenty. Look 
at the way it bags under the arms.” 
She got out of it hurriedly. “See if 
you can get me an Eighteen in the 
same make.” 

The salesgirl looked a little wild. 
“You couldn’t get into it,’’ she said. 

“T’ll get into it,” Miss A. said grimly. 

She did too. She got into it all by 
herself while the salesgirl stood in a 
corner and looked sullen. “There I 
told you!” Miss A. said triumphantly. 
“It’s very nice. I think I’ll take it.” 
She drew a deep sigh of relief and 
there was a faint tearing sound. The 
salesgirl looked at the underarm seam 
and then at me and then at Miss A 
“Pll take it anyway,” Miss A. said 
doggedly and allowed herself to be 
helped out of it. 


Damaged Goods 


The salesgirl brightened. After all 
the afternoon wasn’t entirely lost. 
“Charge it or send?” she said. Miss 
A. looked thoughtful. “You might just 
see if you can get me a reduction on 
it,” she said. “After all it’s a dam- 
aged garment.” 

“Yes but it was you who damaged 
it,” the salesgirl said. 

Miss A. swept that aside. ‘‘What 
does it matter as long as it’s damaged? 
You can hardly expect a customer 
to pay full price for a damaged gar- 
ment.” 

The salesgirl said she was sorry 
but they never reduced garments 
damaged by the customer. Miss A. 
shook her head. “In that case I’m 
afraid I can’t take the garment,” she 
said regretfully. She got back into 
her own dress and smiled at me as 
her head came through the opening. 
“Anyway we saw ‘The Women’,” she 
said gaily, ‘and we had a nice after- 
noon shopping.” 

The salesgirl gathered up the 
dresses and put them on_ hangers, 
murmuring under her breath. “I bey 
your pardon?” Miss A. said. ‘‘Noth- 
ing,” said the salesgirl, “I didn’t say 
anything.” 

“But she did,”’ Miss A. said to me 
on the way down in the elevator. 
“It's hard to believe because she real- 
ly seemed a nice girl. But I’m absol- 
utely positive I heard her say ‘Oh 
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my God, Women’! 


more horsepower per pound of car weight it makes other 
cars seem glued to the concrete! 


a millionaire and a family-on-a-budget all throw their 
hats in the air and cheer as one! 

Those gorgeous new lines are the handsomest ever put 
on a car. Look at the graceful sweep of that longer bonnet, 
the tapered beauty of the new speed-streamed body. 

And when you take to the road in this stunning new 
car, you'll know what it feels like to be harnessed to 

; chain lightning! This handsome Packard has so much 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 


For looks, for luxury, for performance and mechanical 
excellence—this dream of a car is well worth stretching 
your budget to own. But you won't have to! For with its 
vast 4-year plan of plant expansion and rearrangement 
completed, Packard can offer you its new 1940 cars at 
amazingly low prices. 4 times out of 5, the car traded 
in more than covers the down payments, thus still further 
reducing the monthly payments. 
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Velva Bath Mits, single, 75c; box of 
Bath Oil, $1.10 to $8.50. Bath Soap 


Fluffy Milk Bath $3.00 to $12.50 





box of six, $4.00. Pebble Bath Salts, $9.! 
to $3.50. Velva Liquid, $1.10; $1.60 
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MagebTa Puder 


Salons: SIMPSON'S— Toronto and Montreal 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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M. RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 
Established 1885 
MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 


KI. 5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PADDED MOTOR VANS 


POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
RATES TO WESTERN POINTS 


AMAZINGLY 
LOW 
PRICES 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Fictional 


Findings 


BY W. S. MILNE 


ESCAPE, by 
& Stewart. 


Ethel Vance. 


$2.50. 


McClelland 


‘OME years ago there was a spate 

of stories about thrilling escapes 
from Red Russia. Now they are be- 
ginning about escapes from Nazi 
Germany. If they are all as good as 
Miss Vance’s—which they won't be 
I shan’t mind, although I am afraid 
that if they are no better than Miss 
Vance’s, the novelty will soon wear 
off, and they will seem much worse. 
A German actress, once famous, 
now living in comparative obscurity 
in America, returns to Germany to 
negotiate the sale of her father’s 
house, falls foul of the Gestapo and 
is sentenced to death. She falls ill 
in prison, and her son, worried about 
her, arrives in Germany less than a 
week before the execution. By a 
combination of coincidence, luck, 
loyalty and bluff, escape is effected. 
The story opens very slowly, and one 
feels that this is to be more of a 
psychological study of types in Nazi 
yermany, with a little frightfulness 
thrown in, than the exciting tale that 
the jacket promised. But Miss Vance 
knows what she is doing, and takes 


_———_—_—_—_—_—————— 
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her time. Irrelevant excursions into 
states of mind become significant 
later on, and much that seems at 
first immaterial fits neatly into the 
concluding episodes of the story. Her 
method is very like that of Ethel 
Lina White in “The Wheel Spins” 
and “The Elephant Never Forgets.” 
“The Wheel Spins” lost little of its 
tremendous piling up of suspense 
when it was made into a film called 
“The Lady Vanishes,” the picture 
that established Hitchcock as the di- 
rector of thrillers. “Escape” would 
lend itself perfectly to his technique, 
and I hope that before long he will 
find time to have a go at it, possibly 
as “The Lady 

He would have another reason for 
tackling it, because it would be first- 
rate propaganda stuff into the bar- 
gain. Miss Vance has a remarkable 
gift of characterization, so that over 
and over again a figure seen for only 
a few moments haunts one. That 
also is a Hitchcock trick. The scene 
where Mark is waiting at the café 
for Fritz and the truck with the 
coffin, and a couple of Political Po- 


Escapes.” 


lice come over to his table is pure 
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@ Dad was talking it over one evening 
when Mr. James (a contractor) remarked, 
“What abour that old attic of yours? If 
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and the boys are 
busy upstairs! 


Hitchcock. The technique of escape 
is pleasantly macabre, and, although 
not original, having been used al- 
ready by Shakespeare and Dumas, it 
is sure-fire stuff when well done, and 
it is well done here. 

This is a most readable thriller, 
done with great skill, and it will not 
make it any less thrilling that the 
“bad guys” wear swastikas. Now I 
come to think of it, however, I don't 
know that they do. Neither Hitler 
nor Germany nor the Nazi party is 
mentioned in the book. Possibly that 
is because the United States is 
neutral. 


Death of a Hero 


THE BRIDE, by Margaret Irwin. Mac- 


millan. $2.75. 


THIS is the fourth of Miss Irwin's 
historical novels of the seven- 
teenth century, its predecessors being 
“Royal Flush,” dealing with the sister 
of Charles II; ‘‘The Proud Servant,” 
the story of Montrose; and “The 
Stranger Prince,’ about Rupert of 
the Rhine. “The Bride” is the story 
of the love of Montrose for Rupert’s 
sister, Louise, and of hfs last gallant 
and treachery-crossed gesture for his 
royal master, which culminated on a 
scaffold in the Grassmarket of Edin- 
burgh. It covers a period of a little 
over a vear, from just before the ex- 
ecution of Charles I in 1649, to the 
twenty-first of May in the following 
year, and may be read independently. 
James Graham, Marquis of Mont- 
rose, who was not forty when he was 
hanged, deserved a_ better master 
than the Stewarts, but no king ever 
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PIETRO DI DONATO 


Author of “Christ in Concrete”’. 


had a better servant. Condé con- 
sidered Montrose the greatest soldier 
of his day, and when he was drawn 
bare-headed through the streets of 
Edinburgh, with his hands tied be- 
hind him, such was the force of his 
high grand spirit that those who came 
to spit and jibe remained to gaze in 
awe and reverence, their hate for- 
gotten in a_ strange consciousness 
that they were beholding one of the 
great souls of the earth. Even the 
kin of those who had been slain by 
Montrose’s troops in battle, who had 
been hired by the leaders of the most 
intolerant kirk yet known to history, 
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and provided with stones and filth to 
hurl at the Marquis, dropped their 
missiles in shame, and slunk silently 
to the shelter of close-heads as the 
pageant of execution went by. 

Although “The Bride” narrates 
merely the concluding episodes of the 
story of this gallant gentleman, a 
very complete picture of Montrose 
emerges. In the earlier part of the 
book, we are introduced to the fas- 
cinating Elizabeth of Bohemia, sis- 
ter of Charles I, to her son, Prince 
Rupert, and to her daughters Sophia, 
afterwards mother of George I, and 
Louise, betrothed to Montrose just 
before his departure on the last jour- 
ney to Scotland. We meet the young 
king Charles, already involved with 
Lucy Walters, whose son was to be- 
come Duke of Monmouth, and faith- 
ful, gouty, pedantic Edward Hyde 
writing his famous history. We have 
a glimpse of Descartes at the court of 
Christina of Sweden, and of “Brandy 
for breakfast” Lauderdale, and Ham- 
ilton, and Mr. Robert Baillie, minis- 
ter of the Covenant. Baillie appears 
again later, when he comes face to 
face with Montrose before his execu- 
tion, and instead of hailing him as 
Antichrist, predestined to eternal 
Hell, kneels before him sobbing, and 
calls him by titles of honor. 


Of all the grim and horrible figures 
of the grimmest hour and most 
shameful in Scotland’s history, that 
of Major Weir, officer of the town 
guard of Edinburgh, is surely the 
most grotesquely and obscenely evil. 
“Angelical Thomas” Weir had a great 
gift of comminatory eloquence which 
established him as one of the saints 





this family you too can get twice as much happiness and com- 

fort out of your home — by converting a basement corner or 
an attic to the modern room you have always wanted. It’s so easy to plan, 
too. Dominion Battleship Linoleum or Marboleum make the perfect 
floor for any room. 


Colourful, permanent, easy-to-keep-clean, low cost are familiar features 
And for the walls, Muroleum, giving lasting beauty 
and durability, in colour harmonies matching your floor and the design 
of the room. While you're thinking of it, press your initiative into action, 
have a talk with an architect, a builder or a banker, or write to us 


ust t Marboleum floor using Marboleum pattern 
interlining of orange and ivory Dominion Battleship 
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p is covered with orange Dominion Battleship Linoleum. 
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*Marboleum—manufactured exclusively by Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company Limited, 


of the good cause, even though guilty 
of the most unspeakable perversion 
and debauchery of body and _ soul. 
The glimpse Miss Irwin gives us of 
him in the concluding chapters 
makes one wish she would develop 
the portrait at greater length here- 
after. Then there is that Aberdonian 
soldier of fortune, Sir John Hurry, 
who always changed sides too late, 
but made a good end, and the Dowa- 
ger of Skibo Castle, and Jean Ochter- 
lonie, who almost succeeded in res- 
cuing Montrose at Grange Castle, 
and many more gallant souls, whose 
presence briefly illumines the dark 
pages of the last journey of James 
Graham. 

Montrose went to the scaffold with 
the face of a bridegroom, and many 
who watched realized that success did 
not bring glory, nor failure shame, 
and the silence was broken, not by 
cries and jeers, but by the tears and 
sobbing prayers of his enemies. This 
is a great book of Miss Irwin’s, and 
a timely one. She has written worth- 
ily of a great man, and reminded us 
again of the unquenchable nobility 
of which poor human spirits may be 
capable, and of the incredible depths 
to which they may stoop. 


Maiden in Distress 


VICTORIAN HOUSE, by Dorothy Hew- 

lett. McClelland and Stewart. $3.00. 
THIS is a Victorian novel in meth- 

od as in time-content. In other 
words, it tells a substantial story, 
with a large number of characters, 
solidly sketched backgrounds, and a 
considerable amount of action. It is 
not afraid of melodramatic clichés, 
such as missing heiress, deathbed will- 
signing, abduction, loss of memory, 
masquerade, coincidental meeting in 
a fog, overheard conversations, black- 
guards in high life, and all the rest 
of them. It relys shockingly on co- 
incidence, almost as much as real 
life does. I should say that it was 
essentially literary in its inspiration. 
You can trace touches of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Borrow, Kingsley, Reade, 
Strachey, and, I am afraid, Mrs. Henry 
Wood. The borrowing is sometimes 
of situation, sometimes of method, 
sometimes of character. In one place 
she will dramatize Tom Hood’s “Song 
of a Shirt,’”’ in another she will para- 
phrase Lytton Strachey on the Great 
Exhibition. It is something more 
venial and disarming than plagiarism, 
a technique springing out of too great 
dependence on authorities. It is not 
long since she did a magnificent and 
faithful life of Keats, as evocative 
of scene and atmosphere as a good 
novel, and perhaps the biographer’s 
reverence for the document has re- 
mained in her literary blood. 

Her tendency to be reminiscent is 
the more easily excusable in that it 
has produced a very readable novel, 
which, although slow in_ starting, 
gathers interest as it proceeds, and 
holds it to within about fifty pages of 
the end. The last two or three chap- 
ters sag a bit, because there are so 
many loose ends to be woven in, and 
because Phoebe is so reluctant to 
make up her mind. Indeed Phoebe, 
though charming, is often an irri- 
tating heroine. She does the right 
things for the wrong reasons, and 
the silliest things from the best of 
motives. One cannot be certain that 
George was worth waiting for, or that 
he will make her happy in the end. 
One wishes that William had got 
more of a break. It was, I think, 
a pity that he was made so young. 

Life at Amber House, the abode 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pratt and 
their twelve children, was a perfect 
exemplar of the Victorian tradition of 
the middle of the century. Into it comes 
a distant cousin, an orphan and ward 
in chancery. She has been brought 
up by a scholarly and liberal grand- 
father, but her departures from the 
strict decorum of the period are over- 
looked as long as she is regarded as 
an heiress. Circumstances alter her 
position, and she runs away. Her 
plans go wrong, and she has all 
sorts of surprising adventures with 
‘low’ life before she is reconciled to 
her guardian again. The story ends 
with the building of the Crystal Pal- 
ace, itself a truly “Victorian House,” 
and its opening by her majesty, after 
the sparrows, no respecters of persons, 
have been driven from the enclosed 
elms. 

Miss Hewlett’s attitude towards 
the Victorian tradition is one of 
mingled sympathy and_ indignation, 
colored on the whole by a slight air 
of superiority, especially as far as 
interior decoration is concerned. This 
air of superiority, occasionally over- 
flows the usual objectivity of her 
style, and she makes an ironic aside 
to the reader, which is disconcertingly 
out of character. Some historical 
personages are introduced in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition, but the only 
Eminent Victorian to make appear- 
ance as actor, though of a small part, 
is Charles Kingsley, who is repre- 
sented as talking like a tract on 
Christian Socialism rather than a hu- 
man being. Probably Miss Hewlett 
being true to her documents again, 
rather than following her own crea- 
tive instinct, which seems to me to be 
a considerable one. 













BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned on these 
pages, if not available at your 
bookseller's, may be pur- 
chased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address 
“Saturday Night Book Serv- 
ice’, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, enclosing postal or 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 
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WHAT A MOMENT 
70 LOSE 


Recently, | had to read a paper 
at a parent-teachers’ meeting. 
Just as | stepped on the plat- 
form, I felt a horrible run zip 
down one of my stockings. 

I’m sure everyone noticed 

it. | could have wept... 
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Why Hitler 


BY LOU 


GERMANY’S WAR CHANCES, by Dr. 
Ivan Lajos. Ryerson. $1.25. 


JUBLISHED in August of this year, 
this 160-page book by a Hungar- 
ian professor of constitutional law 
assumes that Russia will be anti- 
Hitler. Despite that view, which in- 
fluences the work but little, it is one 
of the best summations yet written 
of the reasons Germany cannot win 
a long war. Using only German 
sources for his argument Dr. Lajos 
deals carefully with German war re- 
sources and concludes that Germany 
must lose any but a lightning war. 
The author bases his argument on 
quotations from leading German mili- 
tary, financial and industrial au- 
thorities to point out that the Nazi 
machine, with a dearth of all essen- 
tials for a “total’’ war, is far weaker 
than that of the Kaiser in 1914. 
Weak in credit, manpower, food, oil, 
iron and other raw materials, all so 
necessary in the pursuit of a war 
of any length, Germany alone cannot 
fight the powerful French and Brit- 
ish forces with their huge resources. 
Germany, weak before the war 
started, cannot possibly win if the 
sources of Dr. Lajos’ book are at all 
accurate. Particular stress is laid 
on the shortage of oil that the Nazis 
were able to do very little to over- 
come. With mechanization so im- 
portant in the war, oil is necessary 
in such large quantities that a state 
at war without huge oil resources 
must fail. Germany is in a very sad 
plight for want of the product that 
Britain and France have in such 
great abundance. 
To stress the importance of oil 
the author says this: “Lord Curzon 
openly announced to the _ jubilant 
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Heart of the 














BUT THEN — Next day, in looking 
through a magazine, | saw an ad about 
Lux cutting down runs. | changed to Lux. 
Since then I seldom get runs. I save 
money and embarrassment, too. 


How to 
guard S.A. 


Runs (the nasty things!) come 
at the worst moments! Why not 
avoid humiliation—and expense—by 
using Lux for stockings? 


SAVE ELASTICITY—Lux guards stocking 
appeal in every way. Saves elasticity 
so runs don’t pop so often. Stockings 
fit more sleekly, too. 


Do avoid cake-soap rubbing and 
soaps with harmful alkali. These weak- 
en elasticity. Lux has no harmful alkali. 
For extra economy, buy the big box. 


cuts down runs 








Read in Comfort.. 


Use at least a 100 watt lamp 


f 





To help avoid eyestrain, 
fatigue and headaches— 
when reading be sure to 
use Edison Mazda Lamps 


in the 100 watt sizes. iS 
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NOW ONLY 20¢c 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Better Light... 



































CHRIST IN CONCRETE, by 
Di Donato. 
$2.50. 

T JSnN’rT that 


very often 


ical expression 
part of the author’s heart. 
that is just what this book 
for the most part 


it is because you only 


It is a book about 


and it is written by 
ian with 
marrow of his bones. 
think bricklaying isn’t very 
esting, but if this is the 
about 






































then it is material for 
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that it 


gives 


really the job 
Italians this 


or talking together or 
hunger, 


tion. That 


often 
own. 


hysterical 


construction gang, Is 
match-stick 


in a 
when the 


dies a horrible death, 
the wreckage while cement 
a tipped-up cement mixer 


self, on the cross. Ths first 
chapter still 
the high point of the 
same power, 
same wild 
life and the 


sweep of 


simple things 


he knows he is losing them. 


here in this 
in so naturally 
great art. 


longs 
got it 


fully 


part; to 


becomes 


father’s family. In a sense it 
the saga of a 
bricklayer: 
his way in 
friends on 


among his 
the job and 







BY MORLEY 


Pietro 
McClelland & Stewart. 


you 

read a book that gives the im- 
pression that the material itself is 
crying out and bursting into lyr- 
so much is it a 
And 
does 
so that if you 
don’t like it or don’t like the wild 
bursting tone of the whole thing 
like the 
people you are accustomed to and 
your own set forms of expression. 
immigrant 
Italians who are bricklayers in the 
boom days of construction before 
the crash in nineteen-twenty-nine, 
a young Ital- 
bricklaying in the very 
Maybe you 
inter- 
truth 
Italian bricklayers and the 
way they feel about their work and 
the way they feel about each other 
rhapsody 
and the pouring of poetry out of 
the heart. Yet it is easy to see 
that 
feeling, 
and makes you think you are lift- 
ing it right off the printed page; 
it is rather that the author is so 
wonderfully close to his working- 
men. Everything they do, whether 
it is working or eating or praying 
feeling 
is a subject for celebra- 
is the beautiful thing 
about this book, the author’s feel- 
ing for everybody he touches and 
the way he gets it down in a kind 
of wild, fresh, broken, poetic and 
language of his 


THE story itself, as narrative, is 

a very simple one: Geremio, the 
foreman of a team of bricklayers 
killed 
scaffolding 
on which he works collapses. He 
impaled in 
from 
slowly 
flows over him, and he cries out 
to his Lord Jesus like Christ, him- 
long 
seems to me to be 
book: no- 
where else does Di Donato get the 
the same despair, the 
longing for 
like 
a home and a wife and children 
that are so dear to a man when 
If 
there is hysteria and uncontrolled 
fever in the writing surely it be- 
have 
and beauti- 


The rest of the book deals with that there is no Santa Claus 
the pathetic and noble effort of So that in a purely aesthetic 
Geremio’s son, Paul, twelve years sense, talking only in terms of 


old, to become the support of his 
is true to the inherent design, which 
twelve-year-old is 
it tells how he worms 
father’s me 
they let 
him lay bricks, and then the com- 


Can't Win 
GOLDEN 


London crowd in 1918 that the Allied 


Powers had not overcome their 
enemies with blood, but with oil: 
Winston Churchill pronounced that 


the Allies had sailed into the Harbor 
of Victory on waves of oil. . . It is 
beyond all doubt that the significance 
of oil in a coming war will assume 
extraordinary proportions: it will be 
a struggle of motors and the life 
blood of motors is oil. Ferdinand 
Friedensburg, one of the best German 
authorities on economics, wrote in 
the Deutsche Volkswirt of 16th of 
April, 1937, that without it modern 
armies are condemned to complete 
immobility and to a defeat as certain 
as were implied by lack of weapons 
or munitions. Germany is, of all 
Great Powers, perhaps in the most 
disadvantageous position from this 
point of view.” 

Whether Russia can help Germany 
overcome the oil deficiency Dr. Lajos 
of course does not say. But if one 
is looking for a handy small book on 
the strength of Germany alone this 
one will be found most useful. Many 
of the sources dug up by Dr. Lajos in 
years of research will prove of great 
value to editorial writers. 

The view on Poland is 
interesting. He by no means “goes 
out on a limb” as to its strength. 
The following paragraph is all he 
has to say about that unfortunate 
country: “As a final consideration 
regarding the situation in the East 

last but not least—we cannot leave 


writer’s 


out of account the fine Polish Air 
Force, the spirit, equipment and 


strength of which are not to be com- 
pared to the value of the Polish 
troops in the Czarist Army, or to the 
Legionaries themselves.” 












THE WEER 


Working Man 


CALLAGHAN 


pany pays him a little as an ap- 
prentice and soon he is a full- 
fledged bricklayer working with 


his father’s comrades and support- 
ing his family. And it certainly 
makes a deeply moving story. 


AS FOR the way the book is 

written, the lush elaborate 
expansiveness in talk and feeling 
and the peculiar kind of frenzy, 
it is questionable whether you can 
argue about it because you have 
to ask yourself whether it could 
have been written any other way. 
Sometimes it flows along in a 
half-poetic broken English, which 
is like a translation into English 
of the way the people talk and 
think in Italian. Of course such a 
style of expression makes every 
line seem fresh; it certainly is 
fresh. You haven't seen the words 
put together that way 
cause it simply isn’t in the rhythm 
of American speech or written 
English. Yet with this language 
that becomes his own for this ma- 
terial Di Donato can get striking 
and vivid effects when he is going 
good. But this is not to say that 
the language always has this pur- 
ity of relationship between the 
material and the style of expres- 
sion. There are many pages that 
are pure literary efforts that be- 
tray a painful striving for poetic 
effects. When the spontaneous 
lyrical quality is lost, and Di Don- 
ato is supplying it as a literary 
man, the poetry becomes bad and 
determined and the style that of 
a very lush Fannie Hurst. 

All the way through the book 
runs the Christ theme: Christ in 
concrete in the opening chapter, 
the crying out of Paul’s mother to 
Christ in her poverty and hunger, 
Christ on the lips of every char- 
acter in times of stress and cele- 
bration, Christ even when the men 
are drunk and they rig up a cross 
and tie one of their drunken com- 
rades on it, (incidentally this little 
episode is a pretty phoney repeti- 
tion) and finally the continual 
prayers of all to Christ and their 
hope in him for Salvation. Christ, 
in a sense, seems to hold the peo- 
ple together and make their lives 
bearable. Even if Christ were a 
pure fiction the belief these people 
have in him gives them a strong 
sense of solidarity and makes 
them kind and gentle. In his heart 
Di Donato knows this and records 
it. But somewhere along the way 
he must have read the Communist 
manifesto for a young Jewish boy, 
a revolutionary, tells Paul there 
is no God, and at the end of the 
book Paul comes to see that there 
is no God. The effect of it all is 
that you feel like a man who has 
been reading a long book on Santa 
Claus only to discover at the end 


before be- 


what is good for the material and 


quite aside from modern left 
wing enlightenment, it seems to 
that Di Donato let his own 


book down badly when he 
it the way he did. 


ended 
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Colbourne-Jones Have New King 
BY W. S. MILNE 


AURICE COLBOURNE and Barry 
Jones’s presentation of Mr. Col- 
bourne’s play about Charles I, which 
opened at the Royal Alexandra this 
week, is a little disappointing. The 
first half, as each new character 
and there are a great many of them 
appears, has considerable interest, 
as one compares them with what one 
has imagined them to be, but the 
second half of the play tends to drag, 
and becomes rather a series of his- 
torical charades than a genuine dra- 
matic piece. The chronicle play, with 
its succession of brief episodes, does 
not fare well in the modern theatre, 
and when the confusion sometimes 
incident to a first night in a strange 
theatre results in the curtain being 
down almost as much as it is up, the 
choppiness of the action is further 
emphasized. Setting aside first-night 
delays, and such unfortunate inci- 
dents as intractable draperies, lights 
going up and down at random, and 
poor synchronization of crowd noises, 
the piece is well handled. The set- 
tings are generally adequate, some- 
times picturesque, although the com- 
bining of old-fashioned two-dimen- 
sional units, with considerable detail 
of painted perspective, with stylized 
light green draperies, which show 
above and through, is not generally 
considered good technique. 

The play itself is sincere, and faith- 
ful to its sources. The characters 
are well drawn, the dialogue clear- 
cut and terse, with the occasional 
witty line. One feels, however, that 
the author-producer has not quite de- 
cided whether it is a play of ideas, a 
romance, or a purely historical re- 
creation. Something of this indeci- 
sion is reflected in the playing of Mr. 
Jones, which is intellectual and senti- 
mental by turns, with just a dash of 
the picturesque. His voice is always 
lovely, and his lines are well pointed. 
Cromwell was definitely disappoint- 
ing. One was never clear whether 
he was an opportunist or an idealist. 
He was not given the force one would 
expect in such a character, and even 
his make-up seemed negative along- 
side that of the decorative Charles. 
Miss Tandy, as the queen, seemed at 
times more concerned with her 
French accent than with the inner 
elements of her characterization, but 
her final scene was a moving bit of 
restrained pathos. It is hard to single 
out names from the large cast, but 
Lambert Larking’s Cottington, W. 
Earle Grey’s Vane, Stanley Lath- 
bury’s Dr. Harvey, Cyril Gardiner’s 
Herbert, Howell Davies’ Old Treg- 
oney, Patrick Ludlow’s Holland, and 
Stanley Groome’s Bourchier are bits 
that stood out. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory performance of the whole 
play was that of Lawrence Hanray 
as Laud. Maurice Colbourne’s bit as 
Strafford was dignified and pictorial- 
ly effective. 

The costumes were most decora- 
tive, although it seemed a little 
strange that some of the characters 
should wear the same costume for 
the whole twelve years. “Charles the 
King” is a dignified, well-played at- 
tempt at a very difficult task, and 
although not an unqualified success, 
manages to provide a colorful and 
thought-provoking spectacle. 


Art and Artists 


N THE firm belief that fine art re- 
mains fine and desirable under all 
circumstances, the Art Galley of To- 
ronto is proceeding apace with a busy 
winter program. Martin Baldwin, the 
Curator, is arranging for a series of 
small exhibitions by individual Can- 
adian painters from all parts of the 
Dominion. These will be run at two 
week intervals, at least until Christ- 
mas, and will be hung in the print 
room. It is to be hoped that this new 
departure will break the jinx that 
seems to hang over this excellent little 


room, and which is apparently due to 


the unwillingness of the public to 
climb a flight of stairs. Certainly, this 
climb will be well rewarded in the 
coming months For October the 
Gallery also plans a small exhibition 
of Dutch art, as well as the biennial! 
show put on by the Canadian Group 
of Painters 

At the galleries of the T. Eaton 
Co., on College Street, an exhibition 
of the work of A. C 
1eW Mr 
gary, where he has been closely iden- 
tified with the work of the school of 
art. The water colors which he shows 
‘re in the tradition of the gentle- 
manly English school of draughtsman- 


Leighton is on 
Leighton hails from Cal- 


ship. This approach, while adequate 
to portray the village streets, wind 
mills and pubs of the English country- 
side, seems to crumble and disinte- 
grate before the massive skeletal 
structure of the Rockies. Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s competent water colors do a fair 
documentary job on the Home Coun- 
ties, but for tackling the Canadian 
west they would seem to require more 
fire and dash 


At the Malloney Galleries on Gren- 
ville Street, Adrian Dingle is showing 
portraits and some seascapes of Cape 
Cod Also on view is a large exhibi- 
tion of lightly toned landscape by C 
J. Hatch. Early next month these 
galleries will hold a memorial ex 
hibition of work by the late Florence 
McGillivray, A.R.C.A 





DR. OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY, 
internationally famous as wit, poet 
and doctor as well as Irish statesman 
and raconteur, who lectured to the 
Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto 
on Thursday, October 19. Dr. Gogarty 
is the author of the literary successes 
“As I Was Going Down Sackville 
Street’, “Tumbling In The Hay” and 
“I Follow St. Patrick’. 


COMING EVENTS 


\itH the return to Toronto this 

week of Sir Ernest MacMillan 
who, for the ninth season, will con- 
duct the Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra during a series of ten concerts at 
Massey Hall, rehearsals will get 
underway next week for the in- 
augural program scheduled for the 
night of October 24th. 

While there was a possibility that 
the opening of hostilities might have 
had an adverse bearing on the 18th 
season of the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Directors decided that, in 
the British tradition of “business as 
usual,”’ the ten subscription concerts 
and the three children’s concerts be 
proceeded with as originally planned; 
nar will there be any curtailment of 
personnel—the 80 men of other years 
will ,face Sir Ernest MacMillan and 
the gala audience on opening night. 

As tribute to the gallantry of 
Poland, the Orchestra will present two 
works by Chopin, the great Polish 
patriot. Ernest Seitz, brilliant Can- 
adian pianist, will be guest-artist. 
These Chopin compositions will be 
Concerto No. 1 in E minor and 
Polonaise Militaire in A. 
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84 GERRARD WEST WA. 0516 
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3 MOUNTED 8 X 10 PRINTS » TEN DOLLARS 


THIS SEASON ‘ 
BE SMART .. . 
AND BE THRIFTY. . 


Have New Walls and Ceilings 
Instead of Redecorating 


Your home is always a busy place and now that entertain- 
ing assumes a more formal aspect you want to have nice 
fresh walls, yet you dread the disorder, and perhaps the 
cost, associated with decorating. 


As a resuit of years of experiment and research we have 
developed processes to clean wall and ceiling decorations 
like new and leave the surface fresh and lasting as when 
redecorated. The work is carried out with simplicity 
and unusual speed. Imagine the convenience of having a 
room renewed in a few hours or the whole house in a 
couple of days... ne muss, no odor, no confusion. 

Isn't this a marvelous way of bringing new freshness and 
new beauty to your walls?. beauty that not only is 
satisfying to the eye but beauty that has for its founda- 
tion a heritage of satisfying service... 


WE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESSES 


Wallpaper of every description 
Painted surfaces flat or gloss 
Cottoned ceilings and walls 
Blended or tinted surfaces 
Enamelled walls and woodwork 
Glazed or . . ivory finished walls Decorations of every description in 


Homes - Churches - Buildings 


For estimate and full particulars, write or phone 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


112-114 BOND STREET—TELEPHONE ELGIN 2405 
TORONTO - HAMILTON - MONTREAL - BUFFALO - CHICAGO 


Church and theatre decorations 
Stucco and caenstone surfaces 
Metal ceilings . Kalsomined surfaces 
Lincrusta and leatherette papers 
Paintings Murals Ornamental work 

















100 Royal Visit Photographs 


| “SATURDAY NIGHT" 


for inclusion in an album to 





| test. 


and special prints were made by “Jay”, staff 





be presented to Their Majesties 


on view in the Art Gallery on Simpson's 
| Sixth Floor until October 27th. 
| photographs are the best of thousands sub- 
mitted in the famous “Saturday Night” con- 


They were taken by amateurs all over Canada 


photographer of “Saturday Night’. 
are different from photographs previously 
shown because they show the Royal Visit as 
seen by “the man in the street” rather than 
by official photographers assigned to fixed 


positions. 


chosen by 


These 100 
They have never been shown before. 


They 
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ILLUSTRATED 


FRIDAY 


TRAVELOGUES 
CAPT. FRED H. REID, F.R.G.S. 


Presents 


“THE BRITISH ISLES” 


In Color Films 
on Friday, October 20th, at 8:30 


Reserved Seats 
Orchestra and Bal- 


cony, 35c, 50c., 
Top Gallery 
G 25 


yeneral—25c. 


Flyers at Trenton 


BY KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


(See Pictures on Front Page of This Section) 
















AVE you ever had days when you double-engined Airspeed Oxford, 01 

could feel a droning in your ear, the slender but tremendously power! 
a droning that rises to a growl, grows ful Fairey Battle which reigns ove 
louder until it bursts into a fierce Trenton Aerodrome. But already a 
roar that seems to shake the very NMewcomer is in their midst. The 
room about you? Well, either you silver-clad Lysander, alone in_ its 
should have that hot water radiator amazing versatility, which “takes ofi 
in the apartment fixed or you live on a dime” and which will cruise at 
at Trenton Air Station and you can’t 250 m.p.h., is capturing hearts right 
do anything about it. As a matter and left. Mess room _ discussions 
of fact, at Trenton the roar of the Challenge and settle the rival merits 
engines is as music in the ears of Of the planes. Each pilot has his own 


SO YOURE ON 


4A Budget ! 
















EIGHTEENTH SEASON — 1939-40 


TORONTO 








young pilots, and they can tell you favorite, and each aircraftsman, too. -_ 
SYMPHONY from the sound of the motor as the Glistening silver, shining yellow, 01 eZ 
plane rises over the building the Sombre camouflage, their choices are — \ EZ Now AND THEN, LaSalle prospects say—“Oh, ves—Id 
make of the plane and the number [rolled out in the field. Zs li ; , 19 
c : a : a ike a LaSalle: but vou see. | run my ear on a budget: 
ORCHES I RA of engines in it. For Trenton is the Back in the Officers’ Mess, we asked fF : . : 


“Finishing School” of the Royal the Commanding Officer his opinion. 
Canadian Air Force. From there the He shook his head, and smiled. “They 
graduating pilot moves up into the Will never make another plane like 
grim University of War. the old Camel.” And around him 
Some 800 aircraftsmen and officers Other officers, veterans of the Great 
are located at Trenton, engaged in War nodded their heads in solemn 
studying and practising for their approval. 
“matriculation.” Officers posted to ee 
the Advanced Training Squadron have 
already a hundred hours in the air TRAVELERS 
to their credit, have come through a Lady Peacock of London, England, 
Flying Training Club, the Intermed- Wh0 has been visiting her cousin, Mr. 
iate Training Squadron, and now W. B. Champ, in Hamilton, and her 
study the application of flying to Drother-in-law, Mr. George W. 
the tasks of war. And now, with Blaikie, in Toronto, has returned to 
War a stern reality, the more Montreal. Her daughter, Miss Fel- 
leisured pace of peace-time has been icity Peacock, is attending King’s 
quickened. The Advanced course, Hall, Compton, and Miss Judy 
which formerly took sixteen weeks, Peacock will also continue her studies 
must now be covered in eight weeks, in Canada. 
and because of the very speed-up, Mrs. Hugh Spence, who spent the 
the examinations are stricter than summer in Victoria, has returned to 
ever. Life is valuable, and so is Ottawa. 
equipment. Neither are _ thrown Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin Smith, who 
about recklessly at Trenton. That is were in Sea Island, Georgia, on their 
why an accident is rare, and a wedding trip, spent the week-end 
scraped wing-tip on a night landing with the latter’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
is enough to raise a blush of shame John Bassett of Montreal, at their 
to the unfortunate pilot’s cheek for summer residence, “Tyrone House,” 
many weeks afterwards at its recol- and have left for Buffalo where they 
lection. will live. Mrs. Smith was formerly 


Miss Betty Bassett. 
Through Night Skies 


Naturally, the most’ spectacular 
sights at Trenton are those in which 
the Advanced Training Squadron fig- 
ure. In classes of 50 pupils, they are 
put through a rigorous daily routine 
of flying and ground study under 
the hawk-eye of firm-jawed Squad- 
ron Leader W. I. Riddell, who like 
his Commanding Officer, Group Cap- 
tain C. M. McEwen, graduated him- 
self with distinction from the Uni- 
versity of 1914-18. 

The life of a pupil in the Advanced 
Training Squadron is not one that 
would appeal to softies. Reporting 
for duty at 8.30 in the morning, they 
immediately commence their daily 
routine, whether it be ground classes 
or flying tasks. An hour out for 
lunch finds them back = on_ the 
job until 4.30 in the afternoon, when 
they are through for the day—ex- 
cept for their night flying! That is 
a routine for six days in the week, 
seven if necessary. Within those 
eight weeks allotted for the comple- 
tion of the course, 50 hours must be 
spent in the air, in spells ranging from 
a few minutes up to two or three 
hours, depending on the nature otf 
the task to be performed. 

Pupils are prepared usually for one 
of three types of work, fighting, 
bombing, or reconnaissance. Their 
progress is studied carefully, and their 
particular aptitudes noted. So, cer- 
tain pupils who show a bend for 
single-seated fighters are not trained 
on the dual-motor bombers, and 
pupils who show skill with the heav- 
ier planes are not trained as fight- 
ers. 

The curriculum for the Advanced 
Training Squadron, as with all other 
training of officers in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, is based on the 
teachings of the Royal Air Force in 
England. Pupils receive instruction 
and tests on Navigation, Photography 
and Reconnaissance, Night Flying, 
War Load Climb, Formation Flying, 
Bombing, Gunnery, and a final Fly- 
ing Test gives them an _ all-round 
grilling. 


Behind the Pilots 


But the Advanced Training Squad- 
ron is only one part, and a small part 
of the work at Trenton Station. It 
takes care of some 40 or 50 among a 
total of 800 odd people. Less spectac- 
ular, but of equal importance are 
the other branches, the Air Arma- 
ment School, the Air Navigation and 
Seaplane School, the Wireless School, 
the Technical Training School, and 
the Equipment Training School. In 
these branches the aircraftsmen, the 
people on whom the pilot’s life ul- 
timately depends, go through their 
training. Each department is in 
charge of experienced officers, many 
of whom have seen service in the 
Great War. And, over the whole or- 
ganization is Group Captain C. M 
McEwen, who enjoys the loyalty and 
affection of every man under him. 
That fact has been shown concretely L 
in recent months when it was neces- Pad 
sary to cut the administrative and GREENHOUSES ee HOME CONSERVATORIES @ SWIMMING POOLS 
teaching staff in half in order to TORONTO ST. CATHARINES MONTREAL 
staff newly-opened Camp Borden. In 
the crisis, every man rallied to his 
Commanding Officer and took up the 
new burden with such a will that 
today Trenton functions as smooth- 
ly as clock-work, none the worse for 
the depletion, and absorbing each new 


demand of war-time conditions in its Baan 18 THE COUPON aE 
stride. eae ae ABOUT THE LOW 


These demands have been many, 
and varied. They range from the COST ‘els ee edad a LIVING Name 
speed-up in instruction to the tighten- 
ae of ‘iscipline to an “active serv- ifeis LORD & BURNHAM WAY 
ice” basis. Not the least are involved 
in the constant arrival of new model 
aircraft for _ instruction purpose. 
Practically gone are the days of the 
bi-planed Wapitis. Today, it is the 
noisy single-engined Harvard, the 


These people just ought to try a LaSalle! They would 


find that it actually costs no more, over the average 


SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN 


Conductor 


OPENING TUES. EVE. 
CONCERT ° Oct. 24 


GUEST ARTIST 


ERNEST SEITZ 


Pianist 


MASSEY HALL 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN 


period of ownership. than the most inexpensive car 





they could buy. Yes—even if you’re on a budget—get a LaSalle! 


@ Prices begin at BIGGS delivered at Windsor. Transportation based on rail rates: 
local taxes (if any), optional equipment and accessories — extra. Prices subject to change wit 
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TA SALLE V3 


SEE YOUR CADILLAC—LaSALLE DEALER 


Before 
the Loaf of Bread 
is made wheat must 


be grown, shipped to 
market, milled into 
flour . . . . the flour 
shipped to the baker 
who, in turn, has a 
manufacturing job to do 
before the loaf is ready 


for sale. 


Each step is a compli- 
cated process involving 


labour, machines, money. 


Money is provided by 
your bank for just such 
legitimate needs of 


industry. 


The Royal Bank wel- 
comes inquiries for loans 


for such essential pur- 





poses. 


The 
loyal Bank 
of Canada 





LORD & BURNHAM 


Please send me your catalogue. Space available for 





conservatory is approximately My house cost $ 


Street Address 


City 
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Say: — 


a "| have used BOVRIL 

7 “CUBES for along time and 
= "find nothing better. They 
Ea “are excellent for soups, 
5 "stews, and gravy 


“BOVRIL CUBES come first 
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Getting Over the Hurdle From Fresh Fruit 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


WeE ARE looking the last of the 

tree-fruits in the 
this bountiful country 
harvests. I wail at parting with 
each ripe pears, damson 
plums, and lastly quinces. And all 
the berries are gone. 

What you lose on the swings you 
gain on the roundabouts however. At 
least from now on some one of the 
troops will not always be down with 
a centre-set pain he blames on ‘too 
many small fruits.”” From the time 
strawberries first glow in profusion 
on our table, to the week the last 
fresh blueberries appear in muffins 
or puddings, someone in our house 
seems to be risking death at the point 
of the sword concealed in raw fruits 
Some people have no intestinal forti- 


eye, even in 
of generous 


peaches, 


tude: I should infinitely prefer to 
say guts Shakespearean English 
sults me. 

Apparently the idea that small 
fruits affect people as I have sug- 


gested above is far older than medi- 


eal arts buildings full of smart doc- 

tors. In Lady Eleanor Smith's latest 

book “Life’s a Circus” I came across 

“AT whit cc ih EVERY HOME this pleasing proof of it. Eleanor 
ae A A RENEE eR Smith prides herself on her strain of 
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SAFEST FAST RELIEF 


FOR RHEUMATISM and NEURITIS 







Aspirin 


3 


Doctors everywhere approve this 


to ease 
suffering 


way nerve-wracking 


almost immediately. 


Follow directions in pictures. 





DOES NOT HARM 
THE HEART 


ASPIRIN 


Take Quick-Acting 


Then See Doctor 
to Find Cause. 


Never take 
any other 


At Once.. 


Don't let rheumatism = or 

neuritis pain drag you down 

for hours. The instant rheu- 

matic pain starts, take 2 

Aspirin Tablets with a glass 
of water. 


And was acclaimed the world 
| men of science 
pain fo normal 

prescribed without 


by leading as 


ite eliet fo the 


esitation by eminent physicians 
} ) chen taken frequently 
does not harm the heart 


Ben Don't Guess.. Know 
* That It’s Aspirin 


If the word ‘‘Bayer’’ in 
the form of a cross Is 
rot on every tablet it 





own eyes 


is not Aspirin. Don't C — ‘ 

let anyboay tell you it _ 1 | 

is See it with your Xv a A | 
A= es 
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HER 
under the Thousand Islands Bridge on her way down the St. Lawrence River. 


HOLDS FILLED WITH 


Calo blood 
was a gypsy 


her great grandmother 
and recently she began 
to collect coplas, or little verses sung 
by to music in 
She likes this little religious 


gypsies 


Spain. 


flamenca 


verse, and so do I. 

“One day the Blessed Virgin, 

The little Jesus, and St. Joseph 

Went with a donkey from Cadiz to 
Jerez. 

St. Joseph gave the little Jesus 

Some red berries, and 

The Blessed Virgin said: 

‘Don’t give the Child any more 
berries; 

He will have a stomach ache’.” 

Pointing out to the singer the im- 


probability 
having 


of the Holy Family ever 
travelled in Andalusia only 
drew a sharp reprimand from the old 


gypsy. Her listeners were very 
ignorant; everyone of consequence 
knew that the Holy Family were of 
pure Calo blood. 

To use any of one’s precious home 
bottled fruits before winter sets in 


makes my staff gloom like a thunder- 
cloud. Yours may feel the same way. 
To meet the situation I find it abso- 
lutely necessary to scramble around 
and produce some simple desserts, 
torgotten while berries or cut fruits 
satisfied everyone. What I practice 
in private I preach in the_ public 
press. You too may still prefer sliced 
peaches or fresh  raspberries-and- 
cream, but come, come, there 
other things for dessert. 
Soufflés ease the pudding season 
in gently. Parfaits and mousses are 
mighty pleasant if you have a 
mechanical refrigerator and find the 
house tiresomely hot with its first 
furnace fires. Custards are the base 
of a flock of handsome desserts from 
the extravagant French pot de créme 
au chocolat’ to their Frangipani 
Here we are then, and a 
sneer to Kipling’s Lady of the Snows. 


are 


Cream. 


Apricot Soufflé 


Cover 


water 


dried apricots with cold 
and let them soak overnight. 
Simmer them in the same water over 
a slow fire with sugar (about three 
quarters of a cup of sugar to a pound 


of apricots, but you must suit your 
own palate here,) for at least an 
hour. Put enough of the resulting 


fruit and juice through a coarse sieve 
to result in *“: of a cup of apricot 
purée, 

Whip the whites of three eggs till 
they are frothy, then add 4s teaspoon 
of cream of tartar, and continue 
beating until the whites are stiff. 
Add the apricot purée and sugar to 
taste gradually. Put in a buttered 
mold, set in a pan of hot water and 
bake 


in the oven for about fifteen 

to twenty minutes. Serve with 
Whipped cream. 
Prune Soufflé 

To two thirds of a cup of prune 

purée add a teaspoonful of lemon 


juice and one third of a cup of sugar. 
Beat two egg whites with a dash of 
salt added until they very stiff, 
and then fold in the prune purée. 
Turn into a greased baking dish and 
oven poach it in a pan of water in a 
moderate until it is firm. Serve 
at Whipped cream 


are 


oven 


once with 


Chocolate Souffle 


Every family has a chocolate lover 
who must be pleased every 
so here is the soufflé for him—or her. 
Melt two ounces of bitter chocolate, 
and stir in three quarters of a cup of 
Sugar. Beat the 


so often, 


whites of four eggs 
until they are stiff, with a dash of 
salt added. Then beat the yolks hard 
until they thicken and fold them into 
the whites, then fold in the chocolate 
with a little vanilla added to it. Bake 


in a pan of hot water in a moderate 
oven until it is firm. 

Of course everyone has a baked 
custard recipe, but just in case it 


has got snowed under, and you can’t 


lay your hand on it, here is a stan- 
dard one 
Baked Custard 
3 eggs 
2 cups of milk 
salt 
‘, cup of sugar 
vanilla. 
Seald the milk, and then beat the 
eggs, adding the salt and sugar to 
them. Stir in the hot milk slowly, 


GRAIN, 


the ‘Franquelin” has just passed 


—Photo by Bernice Coffey. ¥ 


add vanilla and turn 
dish, dust 


into a baking 


the top with cinnamon, 
and oven poach for an hour in a 
moderate oven, about 350°. 


This is the base which can be used 
with variations. First of all for 
Maple Custard put in one third of 
a cup of maple syrup and a cup and 


two thirds of milk, and cook in the 
same way. Caramel custard: Instead 
of using plain sugar spread half a 
cup of sugar over the bottom of a 
heavy flat pan and heat it over a 
low heat until a light brown syrup 
has formed. Mix this very, very 


gently into the scalded milk and re- 
heat until all the sugar is dissolved, 
then make the custard in the usual 
way. 

Chocolate Custard is made by add- 
ing an ounce of bitter chocolate to 
the milk when it is put on to scald. 
Be sure all the chocolate is melted in 
the milk before you mix in the eggs. 


Brown Betty 


Here’s an old standby made a new 
way. 

2 cups of Graham wafers 
into crumbs 

1, cup melted butter 

4 medium sized apples 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

'» teaspoon of grated lemon rind 

1/3 cup of brown sugar 

% cup of hot water. 

Melt the butter 
and add the 
lightly 
of a 


rolled 


in a frying pan 
crumbs until they are 
browned. Cover the bottom 
buttered baking dish with 
crumbs, then put in a layer of cut 
up apples” sprinkled with lemon 
juice, grated rind and sugar, cover 
the fruit with more crumbs, then 
another layer of fruit, and a layer of 
crumbs on the top. Moisten all with 


orange juice. 

Bake in a hot oven until the apples 
are tender, about half an hour. 

ea 


Cream of Tomato 


Cream °. 
Cream ° 
Cream ° 
Cream ° 
Cream © . 
Cream of — 
cb Brot 
a ‘Turtle 


f Celery 


f Asparas#s 


f Musbroom 


Spinach 
. Green Pea 
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“PM BEHIND THIS 
WEAR-EVER 
COFFEE MAKER” 


the “Wear-Ever™ 


Suarantee that it heats faster, retains all the 


because trade-mark is a 


natural flavor and aroma, and gives a lifetime 


WEAR-EVER 
> 
@ 
ALUMINUM 


of service. It's a real ornament to your kitchen. 


“Wear-Ever’ 
with 


Aluminium Cooking Utensils 
blac k 


color 


equipped attractive 


kitchen 


fittings E MARK 


Made in Canada +f 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


harmonize with scheme 


any 








Beat the eggs and add the sugar. 
Warm the milk in a double boiler, 
and stir in the eggs, then cook until 


Frangipani Cream 


cups of milk 


me & bo 


eggs the custard begins to coat the spoon, 
tablespoons of sugar then add the butter and salt and 
salt lemon rind. Break up the dried 
2 tablespoons of butter macaroons and add with the sherry 


the grated rind of a 
2 tablespoons of sherry 
8 almond macaroons. 


lemon to the custard. Serve very cold. The 
combined flavors of sherry, rind, and 


almond is a good French wheeze. 
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For Smarter and Brighter Headlines 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


N WHAT we like to call these en- 

lightened days, few women will 
give you an argument about the mer- 
its of thorough cleansing of the skin. 
It is as much a part of the ritual of 
retiring to beddy-bye as brushing the 
teeth. But too many of us are inclined 
to neglect what should be another 
very important part of this ritual- 
the hair. True, it may be popped into 
curlers or otherwise arranged, but 
does it receive its share of cleansing? 

Brushing is what does it—hard, 
thorough brushing—with lots of vim 
and vigor spurring on the arm so 
that not a hair escapes. And this 
is where you can learn the value of 
owning the finest and best brush you 
can find. Choose it for its long, strong, 
firmly set bristles that will reach 
down to the scalp, and for durability 
that comes up smiling after frequent 
washings. 

At night the hair should be combed, 
then bend forward from the waist so 
that the hair falls over the face. Take 
the brush to it, and wield it up from 
the scalp with a firm pulling motion, 
going over the hair many, many times 
until it is polished and shining as the 
finish of a car after simonizing. Comb 
the hair and then be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the meek, sleek way it falls 
into its original waves. 

Every other night or so rub the 
hair and scalp vigorously with a 
towel for an immaculately clean coif- 
fure. And since very few scalps are 
normal, use a good scalp tonic de- 
signed to combat dryness or oiliness. 
Even after the best permanent, hair 
may be slightly dry and it is wise 
to have one or two oil shampoos to 
bring softness to the curls. If the 
hair is inclined to be crisp ask for 
a hot oil shampoo. 

By the way, the hair will have a 
fresh, faint fragrance if a few drops 
of one’s favorite eau de cologne are 
placed in the palm of the hand and 
then rubbed over the surface of the 
brush before it is used on the hair. 


Coiffure History 


For those who would like a view 
of feminine hair styles from paleo- 
lithic days down through the ages to 
the streamlined present—with a brief, 
prophetic look at the future—there’s 
a new book called “Six Thousand 
Years of Hair Styling.” It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Louis, National Director 
of the American Hair Design Insti- 
tute, who has been delving into the 
centuries and tells the story with 
many illustrations and photographs. 
Carmel Snow, editor of MHarper’s 
Bazaar, contributes the foreword. 


Paging All Sheep 


Wool in millinery is rather new, 
and in this winter’s application of it 
decidedly so. Not only are there hats 
n woollen fabrics, but also many 
novel uses of various sorts of wool. 
Agnes uses unspun wool both for en- 
tire hats and for trimmings, knot- 
ting wool sometimes in thick braids, 
wool clipped to imitate beaver, and 
knotted wool that looks like a hand- 
made carpet. Suzy makes Cossack 
turbans of colored sheepskin, and 
trims felts with wool cords and tas- 
sels. Rose Valois uses Scotch tartans 
for hats and bags. Marjorie Dunton 
makes hats of wool jersey, and of a 
special weave from North Africa, 
exotic and handmade. There are 
veils made of wool in big meshes. 
Bruyere shows colored wool spats 
over patent leather pumps. At Le- 
long’s Chamberlain umbrellas have 
their crook handles covered with col- 
ored duvetine or fur and muffs, in a 
muff season, are often made of the 
wool of the suit or combined with 
fur by Molyneux. 

Baa, baa, black sheep, have you 
any wool? 


Polynesian Style Note 


Miss Dorothy Lamour is wearing a 
girdle under her sarong. 


No Runs! 


The Chicago Historical Society has 
received a gift of seven pairs of 35- 
year-old stockings—with no runs! 
Made of heavy silk, some of these 
1904 stockings are decorated with 





GERTRUDE Me- 
QUIGGE, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cumberland McQuigge, whose en- 
gagement to Dr. A. T. Thom of Mont- 
real, son of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Thom of Toronto, has been announced. 

—Photograph by J. Kennedy. 


MISS ANNA 





UP IN THE BACK and down in 
front. Here the new hair style is in- 
terpreted by an inverted pompadour, a 
high upsweep at the sides, curls clus- 
tering softly at the nape of the neck. 
From the Elizabeth Arden Salon, the 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 


large inserts of real Chantilly lace, 
ribbed mesh or intricate drawn work 
and embroidery. 

According to the curators, longer 
dresses have always meant that fancy 
stockings were in vogue. In the 1880's 
and 1890’s, red and black striped 
iersey hose or maroon and light blue 
hose trimmed with Oriental embroid- 





ery were considered the last word 
in fashionable covering for milady’s 
underpinnings. Coming nearer to our 
own times when skirts went up to the 
knees and Scott Fitzgerald wrote 
“Flaming Youth,” the stores were 
selling brilliant red, green and blue 
stockings. 
ee 


TRAVELERS 


Miss Vivienne Fowler of Halifax, 
and Miss Dorothy Fowler of Sackville, 
N.B., who have been guests at the 
Chateau Laurier at Ottawa, arrived in 
Montreal recently where they stayed 
at the Ritz-Carlton. 

Mrs. Norman Prentice has returned 
to Montreal after spending the sum- 
mer in Vancouver. She was preceded 
by Mr. Prentice who left the Pacific 
Coast by plane. 

Miss Nancy Riley, who spent the 
last year in England, has arrived in 
Canada and spent some time visiting 
in the east before returning to Winni- 
peg. 

The Misses Michie, who have been 
spending the summer at the Caledon 
Club, have returned to Toronto. Mrs. 
James Cantlie, of Montreal, who has 
been with them, has returned home. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Lyle have 
closed their summer house at Murray 
Bay and returned to New York. 

Sir Percy and Lady Sherwood have 
returned to Ottawa from their sum- 
mer house at Blue Sea Lake. 





THESE ANNOYED LONDONERS. In the early days of the war so many motor cars in the capital 

blossomed forth with various insignia that the ordinary citizen became completely confused. When in- 

evitable snarls were entangled, many of the signs disappeared but there has been no let down in the 
maintaining of a completely efficient organization for any emergency. 





From Good Earth to Good Tables 


THE QUALITY SECRET OF NIBLETS BRAND CORN 


It was just 100 years ago this fall that the 
first corn was put into cans. That was a 
Great Day for Good Eaters. But during 
the past 10 years the greatest improve- 
ments in canned corn have taken place. 

We refer to the work we have been doing 
to make corn an entirely new type of table 


delicacy. 


We first collected the ‘‘best blood’’ in 
corn throughout the country—some 2000 
different strains. Through years of scientific 
seed breeding these strains have been gradu- 
ally refined and blended into our present 
champion breed, D-138. 


Just ten vears ago we pioneered the idea 
of slicing the full kernels from the cob and 


= 


7 * o Nee , . 4 _ * 
ears ago we expressed our tdealism in the breeding, growing and packing of corn ana peas in the form of a jolly Green Grant. His spirit presides over our fe rtele fields. 
. - i » 4 


Brand Corn. 


‘ 


fields are 


This idea of packing corn has been imi- 
tated, but no one can copy our exclusive 
breed. The kernels are deeper and more uni- 
form. The flavor is sweeter and more deli- 
cious. Tenderness is a science with us. The 
‘scouted”’ and the moisture content 
of the kernels is scientifically measured— 
held within 2 per cent limits, or it doesn’t 
rate this label. The corn is harvested and 
rushed into cans at this fleeting moment 
of perfection. That’s why we have yet to hear 
of a tough kernel in a can of Niblets Corn. 

In the fields, it is a real farmer’s dream 
of corn; on the table it is a woman’s real 
dream of flavor and tenderness. 

























packing them in vacuum. We called it Niblets 


LOOK FOR ME 
ON THE LABEL 


I grow flavor and ten- 
derness and color and 
call it Niblets Corn. I 
can it fresh when it is at 
its prime I guarantee 


each can will bring you 





the same satisfaction 


THE GREEN GIANT 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


ONE of the annual gala events ol 

the Toronto social season. will 
take place as usual this year. The 
president and executive committee 
of the West End Creche have an- 
nounced a Christmas dance to be 
given on Friday evening, Decembe! 
22, at the King Edward Hotel. This 
will take the place of their annual 
charity ball which was to have been 
held this month 


Motor Show 


Opening of the National Motor 
Show of Canada in the Automotive 
Building at Exhibition Park, Toronto 
on Saturday, October 14, inaugurated 
a week when the new cars of 1940 
were introduced amid much social 
activity. His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governo! of Ontario and Mrs 
Matthews were received in the 
Regency Salon on the balcony by Mr 
C. W. Churchill, Windsor, president 
of the Canadian Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr. J. L. Stew- 
art, general manager of the exhibi- 
tion. Captain R. W. Armstrong at- 
tended His Honor, and Mrs. R. M 
Sale, Walkerville, presented to Mrs 
Matthews a bouquet 

Others presented to Hon. and Mrs 
Matthews were Colonel and Mrs. R.S 
McLaughlin; Mr. and Mrs. Melville 


S. Brooks, Windsor; Mr. and Mrs 
Frank Morton, Hamilton Mr. and 
Mrs. G. R. Gall, Chatham; Mr. and 
Mrs. J E. Johnson, Oshawa ind 
Mrs. R. M. Sale, Walkerville 


Dixon Hall 











At the Dixon Hall dance in aid of 
i 1d Val rK at Dixon 
Hall, to be ut Columbus Hall 
ynt Friday, November 3, the 
following w be in charge of ar- 
rangements Mrs. Thomas Whitley 
jance nvener; Mrs. Humphrey Gil- 
ticket onvenet! Mrs. 7 H 
Wood, supper Mrs. Grant Glassco, 
st ur verages Mrs. Get 
Wa games Mrs Br Mc- 
) t Ss Othe embers 
nmittee a Mrs. C. R. San 
Miss in Wood, Mrs. Stan 
s, Mrs. H. M. de V s and 

= W a 
s takin irt in tl irrange- 
it ge Harley, Miss 
N Spragg Mrs. Sterling I I 
rt Fowl. Miss Pat 
Miss G eve Inglis 
‘Liss ra Hutchison Miss Betty 


ss Priscilla Band Miss 


ira Band, Miss Lyn Pepler, Miss 











Cigarettes in perfect smoking con 
fition every time you open a 


package of rk-tipped Craven ‘‘A’’ 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


PACKETS TINS 
25¢ 70¢ 






— 


“CRAVEN 
PLAIN 


2  —without cork tip — 








same fine quality as 


A 


C raven 


10) Year Reputation for Quality 





4 {nnouncements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


M ind Mrs Bb I Mitchell, of 
Toront announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Daphne Grant, to Mr 
Gordon C. Savage, Royal Canadian Artil 
lery, son of the late John F. Savage and 
of Mrs. Savage, of Montreal 








CANADIAN WOMEN REGISTER IN ENGLAND. A committee has been 


set up at Canada House to enroll for war work the thousands of Canadian 


women now living in the British Isles. 


Mrs. Vincent Massey, wife of Canada’s 


High Commissioner, is chairman and is seen here with Mrs. Leonard Hancock, 


a member of 


. Miss Joy Bristol, Mrs 
l Miss Peggy Stewart, 
Miss Marcia Wallace Miss Bunty 
Meredith Miss M M Blair Miss 
Nancy Anderson, Mrs. Donald Cooper 





Miss Pattv Cusack 


Katherine Hale’s Readings 


The 1939 autumn series of read- 
ngs from books and plays by Kath- 


rine Hale Mrs. John Garvin) will 


take place in Toronto this year in 
ilrawing rooms which have’ been 
<indly loaned for the series The 
six programmes will be held on Fri- 


lay afternoons at three o’clock, and 
ire open to. those interested. The 
first of the programmes will take 
place on October 20 at the residence 
of Mrs. A. H. C. Proctor, 3 Beaumont 
Road Others will take place—Oc- 
27, at the residence of Mrs 
G. A. Morrow, 104 Dunvegan Road; 
November 3, Mrs. Sigmund Samuel, 
104 Forest Hill Road; Mrs. Gordon 
Finch, 32 Russell Hill Road; Miss L 
Aileen Larkin, 8 May Street; Mrs. 
Robert Fennell, 36 Forest Hill Road. 


topver 


At Government House 

The Governor General received M. 
Victor Podoski, on his taking up his 
ippointment as Consul General of 
Poland M. Podoski afterwards re- 
mained to luncheon 

Lieutenant Dunn Lantier, R.C.N.- 
V.R., has taken up his appointment 
is Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency 


the Governor General 


Appointed 


Acting Lieutenant James Stephen 
Oppe, R.C.N.V.R., has been appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency The 
Honorable Sir Charles Dundas, 
K.C.M.G., O.B.E., Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of The Bahamas, and 
has left Montreal for Nassau. 


Patrons For Concerts 


The patrons for the Montreal 9 
O’Cc KS i series of five concerts, 
to held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hote commencing in November 
inder the management of Mrs. A 


M. Russel ind Derek A. Inman 
vith the net receipts being donated 
to the Canadian Red Cross, are: 
Lady Drummond, Sir Montagu and 
Lady Allan, Lady Meredith, Hon 
Chief Justice and Mrs. Greenshields, 
Mrs. Winthrop Brainerd, Mr Ar- 
thur Browning, Mrs. John Baillie, 
Miss Marjorie Caverhill, Lt.-Col 
George S. Cantlie, Mr. A. O. Daw- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson Dodds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Douglas, Dr. J 
W. A. Hickson, Mr. and Mrs. Arthui 
Leger, Mr. Jean Lallemand, Mr. W 
J Morrice, Mrs Herbert \. olson, 
Mrs. Walter Molson, Dr. and Mrs 
Cc. F. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. A. D 
MacTier, Mrs. Thomas Morgan, Miss 
I. C. McLennan, Mrs. H. deM. Marler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gavin Ogilvie, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Reford, Mrs. F. N. Sout- 


nam 


Bridge Party 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Govern- 
x of British Columbia and Mrs. Eric 
W. Hamber will open Government 
House, Victoria, on November 8, for 
1 mammoth bridge party in aid o 
the Victoria district branch of the 


Canadian Red Cross It is expected 


that well over one hundred tables 
will be in play at the affair, for which 
Mrs. Alfred ‘armichael is general 
onvene! 

Reception 


The Lieutenant-Governor of On 
tario and Mrs. Albert Matthews have 
sent out invitations to a reception on 
Thursday, October 19, to meet Mr 
Maurice Colbourne, Mr. Barry Jones 
and members of their company 


Prize-Giving 


The board of governors, principal 
und masters of Upper Canada Col- 
lege have issued invitations to the an 
nual distribution of prizes on Fri- 
day, October 20, at 3 o'clock. The 
Principal and Mrs. MacDermot will 
receive at an At Home after the prize- 
giving 


the committee. 


Dance 
A supper dance at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, will be held bv the 
Coronation Club on November 2, in 
iid of St. John’s Convalescent Hos- 
tal 
= e 
a 
TRAVELERS 
Colonel and the Misses Pelletier 


ve returned to their home in Que- 
after spending the summer at 
Kamouraska, Que 

Brigadier and Mrs. F. Logie Arm- 
strong and Miss June Armstrong have 
left Montreal for Ottawa, and will 
live at 410 Besserer Street. Captain 
Logie Armstrong is with the Army 
Service Corps, and Miss Joy Arm- 
strong, who is continuing her V.A.D. 
ourse, will go to Ottawa later. 

Mrs. Archibald Laurie and_ her 
rranddaughters, the Misses Enid and 
Tony Laurie, who were in England for 
several months, are back in Quebec 

Mrs. A. S. Goodeve, of Ottawa, ac- 
companied by her’ granddaughter, 
Miss Stuart Chubb, has arrived in 
Winnipeg by airplane to spend a few 
weeks with her son and daughter-in- 
law, Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. H. T. 
Goodeve. 

Miss Dorothy Taylor, daughter of 
Senator and the late Mrs. J. D. Taylor 
of New Westminster, B.C., will sail 








INustrated: Commander Coupe, Champion Club Sedan, President Cruising Sedan 
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A FAMOUS SHOE NAME 
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Among famous shoe names, “M. W. Locke” is probably the most widely 
known. It is familiar not only in Canada, where the lasts are designed, tested 
and approved but practically everywhere in the English-speaking world. | 
Women who demand comfortable, smart-looking footwear buy them in the 


British Isles, all over the United States and in Australia. Within the last 
few weeks, Simpson’s in Toronto has sent M. W. Locke shoes as far abroad 
as Africa and China. 

Shoes like the pair sketched have built the fame of M. W. Locke shoes— 
comfortable, corrective if need be, BUT GOOD-LOOKING TOO. In black 
or brown kid with leather Cuban heels and stitching trim: last No. 3: 10.50. 


from New York on November 3 for Negro province, and at Ombu, on the of Uplands, Victoria, formerly of Ot- 
Buenos Aires. During an absence of Argentine Pampas. tawa, has left for England where her 
four months Miss Taylor will visit Miss Pamela Beard, daughter of marriage to Lieutenant R. N. Hankey, 
friends at Cinco Saltos, in the Rio Commander and Mrs. Charles Beard R.N., will take place. 


The only genuine M. W. 
Locke shoes are sold exclu- 
sively in Toronto and Mont- 
real by Simpson's. 











3 NEW STUDEBAKERS 
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ee 
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AWAY 


PRICES 
BEGIN AT 
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ered at factory, Walkerville 


The line that’s ahead in every way ... new eye appeal, 
new roomy comfort, solid safety and long-lived economy! 


TUDEBAKER follows up its rec- 

ord-breaking sales of 1939 models 
by offering you three remarkable, new, 
sure-shot success cars for 1940! 

A new Studebaker President!...A 
new Studebaker Commander! 
A new Studebaker Champion! 

Three value-loaded new Studebak- 
ers, in the medium, low and lowest 
price fields, with which you can yard- 
stick the money's worth of all the other 
cars!... Three brilliantly engineered 


new Studebakers, so soundly built by 
America’s ablest car craftsmen, that 
you save cash on operating costs all 
the time you own one—and then get a 
top trade-in price! 


eight-cylinder Studebaker President! 

Even in the very low-priced Cham- 
pion you pay nothing extra for sealed- 
beam head lamps, steering wheel gear 
shift, planar independent suspension, 
non-slam rotary door latches, front- 
compartment hood lock. 

Drive a new President, Commander 
or Champion—now! See why Stude- 
baker is the head-line of 1940. Use 
your present car as part payment on 
easy terms. 


You enjoy the pride and satisfaction 
of having the best there is in attractive 
exterior lines and deep-bedded inte- 
rior luxury, whether you pay the ex- 
tremely low price of the sensational 
new 1940 Champion—a little more 
for a Studebaker Commander or an 
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LU shee 
COLLEGE 


SCHOOL 





PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 


Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 
awarded annually. 


For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


,PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed. 


First class throughout. 
Departures every week. 
14 Days from Chicago 


$9275 and up 
from Toronto 
One in upper berth 
yWa> ‘ALL EXPENSES 

22 Air-conditioned Pullman 
BINS *Except meals and berth 
to point of joining and 
leaving tour.e Early bookings strongly 


urged. See your own Travel Agent Today, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
swries Soames Teaef Copanigalle | 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 
Commerce Bldg., 25 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont., Elgin 5221... 1188 
St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
Que. ‘Phone Lancaster 6155. 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds. 
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IDEAL OCEANFRONT LOCATION 


Canadian Funds Accepted at 
Par—Attractive Autumn Rates. 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS CO. 












BY BERNICE COFFEY 


JN 1535 Jacques Cartier while on the 

St. Lawrence River was told by 
Indians of a river and great cataract 
between two large lakes; but it was 
not until 1670 that Hennepin and I 
Salle saw Niagara Falls—perhaps the 
first white men to do so. These two 
were the forerunners of the millions 
who, coming from all over the world, 
have paused for a _ while before 
Niagara Falls and borne away 
memories of an awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle— not to mention spoons and 
divers other articles bearing the 
words “Souvenir of Niagara Falls” 
without which no household was com- 
plete. 

In supplying a setting worthy of 
this priceless natural asset, the Can- 
adian Government has exercised rare 
tact and discrimination and, through 
the Niagara Parks Commission, has 
carried out on a colossal scale a sys- 
tem of beautification of the surround- 
ing country. The Niagara Parks of 
Canada consist of thirty-five miles of 
magnificent driveways and parklands 
bordering the Niagara River which 
include not only internationally famed 
gardens, rare floral displays, but an- 
cient fortifications, old battlefields and 
historic sites—for the surrounding dis- 
trict is rich in historical interest. 

Gazing at the tremendous Falls 
from a respectful distance one is 
struck by their appearance of infinite 
delicacy as millions of cubic feet of 
water leap with thunderous roar 
over the great cliffs. The incredible 
masses of water become transformed 
into rivers of liquid white chiffon and 
the froth of the rapids below forms 
delicate patterns of embroidery. All 
sense of the grand scale of the Falls 
tends to become lost until the in- 
trepid ‘Maid of the Mist” ventures out 
from her landing with her passengers 
for a close-up view of the Falls—and 
looks like a toy ship a child might find 
in a bag of popcorn. 
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A NASTY JOB 


MADE EASY— 
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This is a reprint of an old, 


way to clean toilets. 


radiators.) See directions 





drug, hardware, and syndicate stores. 
30c sizes. Made in Canada. Distributor: Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Sani-Flash 


Cleans Water-Closet Bowls 


Sani-Flush has made one 


of the tasks you used to 
dread simple and easy. It 
cleans the closet bowl—and 
does it without any drudg- 
ery on your part. 

Use a little Sani- 

Flush regularly, 

Keep the closet 

bowl sparkling 

clean. 

Cannot Injure 
Piumbing Connections 


old Sani-Flush adver- 


tisement. This scientilic formula was discovered 
27 vears ago. It is still the easiest and best known 
(Also cleans out auto 


on can. At grocery, 


15c and 


SATURDAY 


PORTS OF 








PART OF THE ROCK GARDEN in the Oakes Garden Theatre. 


Probably the crowning achievement 
in imaginative planning is the Oakes 
Garden Theatre with its rock gar- 
dens, lily ponds, terraces, promenades, 
flower beds, shrubbery and an amphi- 
theatre that looks out across mag- 
nificent lawns to Niagara. It is an un- 
forgettable experience to view the 
Falls from here at night when they 
are illuminated with the slowly chang- 
ing opalescent colors of a powerful 
battery of lights. 


At the Whirlpool 


For a close-up view of the water 
they have seen thundering over the 
Falls visitors follow the Niagara 
Boulevard along the top of the tall 
river cliffs for a short distance to 
Whirlpool House. There you _ step 
into an elevator—so smooth and 
speedy in operation when you step 
out below you will have to take on 


faith the operator’s assertion that 
you have just descended 200 feet 


through a shaft of solid rock. Feeling 
like Alice in Wonderland and expect- 
ing to meet the White Rabbit at any 
moment you follow a long slanting 
tunnel to the Gorge through which 
the water rushes so fast watchers have 
the strange feeling they are moving 
in the opposite direction. The river 
channel at this point is about 300 feet 
wide, the current about 27 miles an 





THE AMPHITHEATRE of the Garden 


hour and the water from 150 to 200 
feet in depth. 

In the Parkway there are flowers 
everywhere—and such flowers! Beds 
»f roses blooming magnificently in Oc- 
tober, vast formal gardens that look 
like Oriental rugs, rockeries and pools 
oft exquisite natural charm. All these 
are the work of the Niagara Parks 
Commission training school for 
apprentice gardeners and come from 
the experimental farm where, accord- 
ing to the indenture, the apprentice 
binds himself out “to learn the Art, 
Trade or Mystery of a Gardener.” 
This is probably the only place of its 
kind in Canada where such training 
is given, and was established because 
hitherto it was necessary to obtain 
experienced gardeners from abroad 
Not only does this unusual institution 
train its selected young men most 
thoroughly, but from the farms also 
come most of the supplies used in the 
Commission's restaurants. 


Old Fort Erie 


One of the Commission's biggest 
undertakings has been the restoration 
of many historical sites--notably Old 


Cal 


Beautiful Niagara Becomes More Beautiful 


NIGHT 


Fort Erie—and now the fort stands 
as it did in 1813 when it was the site 
of the battles which helped to decide 
the destiny of Canada. Surrounded 
by stone bastions, wooden palisades 
and a dry moat, entrance is made into 
the fortification past a sentry over a 
grim drawbridge. The fort stands on 
the rediscovered foundations of the 
original and has been rebuilt from 
plans, part of which were found at 
the War Office in London three years 
ago. 

While the fort was in course of re- 
construction, every spadeful of earth 
was sifted for treasure-trove—and the 
yield may be seen today in a fascin- 
ating collection in several rooms of 
the fort. This includes hundreds of 
regimental buttons, the hilt of the 
sword worn by Lieut.-Colonel Drum- 
mond, iron heel plates from the shoes 
of the troops, bullets, cartridge cases, 
spoons, knives, forks, a pair of scis- 
sors. One of the saddest discoveries 
was the bones of 116 men who had 
been buried three deep 18 inches be- 
low the ground. These were 
terred with honors in a 
cemetery. 


re-in- 
neal DS 


In the rooms are racks of rifles, and 
original pieces of furniture—of the 
folding type so that it might be easily 
transferred from post to post. On 
view in the officers’ quarters is a four- 


Theatre which faces Niagara Falls 


poster British Army bed of very fine 
workmanship hinged in the middle so 
that it took up little space when being 
transferred from one part of the 
country to the other It is in a re- 
markable state of preservation 
to the “springs” and was 
donated to the fort by a citizen of the 
United States 
fallen in the war of 


even 
rope 
whose ancestor had 
1812 Anothe? 
piece is a drop-leaf gateleg table of 
cak. Still another acquisition of great 
interest is the late Sir Henry Pellatt’s 
large collection of military prints that 
covers the walls of one of the rooms 

Other extensive reconstructions are 
Fort George; Navy Hall where the 
first parliament in Upper Canada was 
held by Governor Simcoe; Mackenzie 
House, the printing office of William 
Lyon Mackenzie. Then, of cours 
there is the Brock Monument whet 
lies the body of Sir Isaac Brock 
and not far away the other monument 
that commemorates the bravery of 
Laura Second 

Truly there are few other places in 
Canada as rich in tradition and beauty 
as Niagara Falls and its adjacent 
country. 





A VIEW INSIDE THE WALLS of restored Old Fort Erie. 
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TONE REALISM? 







Stewart-Warner 4555 
Music from dia j 
hono-r 
with the utn 
n S tubes funct 
10. Magic ¢ 
ing, Magic Circuit perforn 
ance. Two short 
spread right acr 
a revelation int IZ CAS 


Get it 
Now 


WITH 


STEWART -WARNER 
Radios Biggest Dollars Werth” 
—4ays Stewart Mc'Warner 


HAPPY is the family with radio's supreme tone beauty! 
Stewart-Warner’s fidelity to actual studio tone is some- 
thing that thousands of new Stewart-Warner owners are 
already raving about. The improved 1940 Stewart- 
Warner “Magic Circuit’, with the special R.F. stage and 
other engineering refinements, gives you a wealth of 
tone that simply cannot be translated into words. Hear 
this modern miracle of music for yourself—your nearest 
Stewart-Warner dealer will be glad to demonstrate it 
for you at no obligation. There’s a model priced to meet 
your budget. 
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Stewart-Warner 4521 
The same great Magic ¢ ‘ 

s h i 

. R 4 t A ; e Stewart-Warner 4525 
. : ‘bin c ‘A on Arte ite a > tubes performing as 7. Mag 
t cabinet 1 unusual u 
tet en i Circuit, Magic Keyboard 
: - Cees - a short-wave, phonograph term 
model re F 


mals, ASK your dealer abou 

the amazing low price and 

WHEN TELEVISION COMES 28". value of this powerfu 
you can be ready for it, with a new Stewart-Warner Equipment to receive tele 


vision sound See your nearest Stewart-Warner Dealer for current prices on these 
and other big value Stewart-Warner Radios 





Costs are going up! 
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Licensed under the Patents of Canadian Radio Patents Limited 
Alemite Corporation of Canada, Limited, Belleville, Ont 
Heaters, Bassick Casters, A 


Made in Canada by Stewart-Warner- 
' nt 

also manufacturers of “South Wind’ Car 
tomotive Hardware and Alemire Lubrication Products 
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October 21, 1939 








HEDGE PLANTS 


Per 10 Per 100 
JAPANESE BARBERRY 


12-18” $2.00 $17.50 
18-24” 2.50 20.00 


AMOOR RIVER PRIVET 


18-24” 2.00 17.50 
2-3’ 


BRIDAL WREATH 


2-3’ d 25.00 
3-4 A 


CHINESE ELM 

















15-18" 2. 5.00 
18-24” 2.25 17.50 
2-3’ 3.00 22.50 








3 or more at the 10 rate; 
20 or more at the 100 rate. 


Full list sent free on request. 


A Complete Landscape Service 


The SHERIDAN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 
SALES STATIONS: 
1186 Bay St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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THEY ALMOST GOT 
OUR BROTHER! 


Worms, | mean! We all had them, but 
brother nearly died! Then the Boss came in. 
“Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES for you,"’ he 
said, and gave us some. 


Boy, we whipped those worms! And was the 
Boss pleased! ‘"With PUPPY CAPSULES now 
and SURE-SHOT when you're bigger,’’ he says, 
“the worms will never get you!"’ He's going 
to raise us by his Sergeant's DOG BOOK. Get 
your free copy at a drug or pet store, or with 


this coupon. & 
4 
a 


Sergeants 


DOG eae ; 
@aesaSaaeua ea | 


SERGEANT'S DOG MEDICINES, LTD. 
¥ 173 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario y 
Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to 


Name 


a 

a 

Addres 

4 City ; a 
a” 
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Little 
Theatre 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


ACBETH: Had I but died an hour 
before this chance I had lived a 
blest time. . . 

Director: Not blest! Bless-ed! This 
is blank verse you’re murdering. 

Macbeth: I’m saying blest, see? 
The twentieth century is with us, Mr 
Director. Do you want my friends 
to think I’m a pansy? 

Director: O.K., O.K., say blest. Be 
a  laughingstock Ruin the play 
Burlesque Shakespeare Continue, 
Macbeth 

Macbeth:—for, from this instant 
There’s nothing serious in mortality 

Director: Don’t lament, man. Say 
it as if you don’t mean it. Macbeth 
doesn't mean it here. See? He's kid- 
ding. 

Macbeth: In a pig’s eye I’m kid- 
ding. Why do I say it if I don’t mean 
t? What is this, charades? 

Director: You say it to fool people 
see? Go on, fool people 

Macbeth: All is but toys; 
ind grace is dead—Am I 


a 


renown 
fooling 
people? 
Director: Yeah, yeah. Nice work 
Donalbain: Is this where I come on? 
Director: Shut up. Macbeth's [00 
ng people 
Macbeth: The wine of life is drawn 
ind the mere lees Is left this vault 


to rag ol 

Directo Don't tap your chest 
hen you say this vault. It doesn't 
nean your chest. It means the vault 
of heaven See? 

Macbeth Boloney! 


Macdutf: Boloney is right. It means 
i wine-vault. An idiot could see that, 
Wine-lees! See? 
Lennox: Oh, yeah? It means the 
vault of a church. Obviously. 
Donalbain: I always thought it 
meant a funeral vault. You know, 

th Duncan in it 

Listen, you mugs. I been 
Shakespeare for twenty 


from “mere lees.” 


Director 
studying 
vears, and 

Macbeth: That doesn’t mean you 
tre Shakespeare. I suppose you're 
some spiritist or something. I sup- 
pose you had a long conversation with 
Shakespeare about that line just be- 
fore this rehearsal started. Or may- 

you wrote the play, eh? I guess I 

in interpret my role. Why did you 

k me if you think I can’t inter- 
? What is this, charades? 


et mv role 





BALLADE ? 


Of, for ind in the manner ol 


Surrealists.) 

In each example yf surrealist 
irt which I have seen, there has al- 
vays been something out of place 
ething which did not quite belong 
something which had no meaning in 
itself* and which could not be related 
objects forming 
the composition. It may have been 


volyhedron in an arrangement of 


iny other of the 


piano keyboards and a zither, or 
verhaps a stray foot* or so in a land- 


a pe omposea xclusively I pel- 


WING now a song of men who cag 
*" Fast in canvas that bumptious mor- 
ym, Art in its surrealistic stage 
Compact of whimsy, bilge, and | or 
Truncated torsos, clotted gore, 
Fearsome claw of giant crab 

A shining steel device, 
The droning cadence of a marble slab 


to bore 





See, on the crumpled, filthy page 
A buttered egg and nigh a score 
Of bloated, shining, pink sausage 
Hung from an open bureau drawer 
Pale ichors from an organ pour 
While in a corner Faery Mab 
Dispenses in a str ient roat 
rhe droning cadence of a marble slab 
Or here lenuded stomachs forage 
Bisected worms ingest the cores 
Of golden apples; near the gage 
Of Lost Atalanta, behind, before 
Strang triangles iKe haloes soa! 
A 1 it i hal rabb 
E ) giitt l OOKS gnore 
I lroning iden fa marble slab 
P vith these I am at i 
I 1id I do beseech to stab; 
] 1 n 1 permanence restor 
I froning caden »f a marble slab 
JOAN PAR 
Director O.K O.K., say it any 
\ ke Only for the love of 
Pete DON’T TAP YOUR CHEST! 
Donalbain: What is amiss? 
Macbeth You are ind do not 
i t sa that sounds pum 
) I'm gonna say know it. O.K 
lacbett I spring, the head, the 
fountain of your blood Is stopped 
! ou yf t s stoppe i I 
ion't ke that much about blood 
Sort f in bad taste ght after the 
murder 
Director Listen, you mug, that’s 
the blood-imagery See? It domin- 


ites the play. It’s great. See? 

Macbeth: O.K., but it’s darned bad 
taste 

Macduff: Your royal father’s mur 
dered 

Malcolm: O! By whom? 

Director: Listen, don’t say that “O! 
by whom?” as if he told you a black 
spaniel got lost at the Exhibition 





WHAT'S YOURS IS MINE, 


and you were asking him “by whom?” 
Don’t be casual, Malcolm. Your dear 
old father’s been murdered, the poor 
old white-haired man. Hold the 
thought. Say it as if it didn’t bore 
you. Be filial! 

Malcolm: O! by whom? 

Director: Now at least he’s your 
second cousin. Try to make him yout 
uncle next time. Work up to the 
tather-idea by slow degrees. 

Malcolm: O.K., thanks. 
very helpful suggestion. 

Lady Macbeth: When you gentle- 
men get through exchanging pleas- 
antries, would you let a poor girl 
say her little piece? I have four words 
to say in this scene yet. Do I wait 
all night to say them? I have a date 

Director: O.K., skip to there. Mac- 
heth, give her her cue. 

Macbeth: Pray you, sit still. 

Director: That’s in the third act. 
We're in the second. The cue is: 
“Courage to make’s love known?” 

Macbeth: That sounds screwy. But 
let it pass, let it pass. 

Lady Macbeth: Help me hence, ho! 

Director: Now, look, Miss what’s- 
your-name? 

Lady Macbeth: Jones. 


That’s a 


++. THIS GLORIO 











i i 
De aise 


“Good to the Last Drop “’ 





For EXTRA Flavour get 


MAXWELL 


WHAT'S MINE, MY OWN. 


Director: Miss Jones, when you say 
that, you do not actually swoon. You 
pretend to only. See? You’re trying 
to distract attention from Macbeth. 

Macbeth: Stealing my scene, eh? 

Lady Macbeth: On the contrary, 
I most certainly do really swoon 
there. I am a soft woman after all. 
Anyone with an ounce of understand- 
ing of the Bard could not fail to get 
that touch. Of course I swoon. It 
grips the sympathy of the audience. 

Director: To blazes with the sym- 
pathy of the audience! You are a 
cruel and devilish woman, Lady Mac- 
beth. You do not want the sympathy 
of the audience. Therefore you do 
not swoon. See? 

Lady Macbeth: You're not going to 
ruin my part, you insensate_ illiter- 
ate. Either I swoon or I do not take 
the part. That is an ultimatum. 

Director: Here’s another. Eithe1 
you do not swoon or I give up the play 
See? 

Chorus: O.K., O.K. We'll find some- 
body else. See? 

(Exeunt omnes, except Director) 

Director: Of course she doesn't 
swoon. What ideas these half-edu- 
cated morons get! Oh, well. 


yst¥ RICH, FULLBODIED ¢ 


Exclusive with 
EATON’S 


First love of the sportster for 
hiking, skiing, skating, Wind 
and shower-resistant English 
Penguin cloth in 4 styles of 
which we sketch 2. Colours 

White, Biscuit, Pillarbox Red. 
Turquoise, Gold, colour Royal. 


ACTION SHOULDE STYLE with 
covered zippers. S 34 to 40 in the 
group. Eaton price each 8.95 


DOUBLE-BREASTED STYLE with 
side and pocket zippers. Sizes 34 to 
40 in the group. Eaton price eachg 95 


“EATONIA" 
Skirt of all 
wool Marilyn 
Twill. Black. 
Brown, Navy, 
Grey, Wine, 
Rust, Green. 
Sizes 14 to 20. 
Eatonia Value 
Each 3.98 


t Fourth Floor Centre 
} also obtainable at 
Eaton’s College St. 


Aes 


TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 
Apply to The Bursar 


45 Brunswick Avenue TORONTO 


Midway 5766 
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“BEIIEVE ME...- 


| alwoys know that my 
guests will love Maxwell 
House . .. it’s roasted by a 
unique method that captures 
every bit of subtle flavour. 





Now 2 Grinds 


DRIP GRIND—for drip- 
pot or glass coffee 
makers. REGULAR 
GRIND—for boiled or 
percolated coffee, 


ANVONE WHO REALLY LIKES COFFEE 


witt FIND EXTRA ENJOYMENT IN THE 
SHEER, DOWNRIGHT GOODNESS OF 


MAXWELL HOUSE” 


It certainly has the 
full, satisfying body 
that o man always 


looks for in coffee. 


*ENRICHED BLEND—Maxwell House has long been famous for its 
superb blend. Now careful research has enabled us to further enrich 
this blend to give you extra richness, extra smoothness, extra coffee 
flavour. 


*UNIQUE ROAST — Maxwell House is now roasted by a unique 


process that radiates penetrating heat evenly through every bean... 
No weak coffee due to under-roasting 
parching. 


*REAL ROASTER FRESHNESS — Maxwell House comes to you 


Sealed in a Super-Vacuum tin— the one way known to science to 
bring you coffee that really is absolutely roaster-fresh. 


HOUSE COFFEE 


BRAND 


Maxwell House is so popular 
in our home that | wouldn't 
think of serving any other 
coffee. You see it’s speci- 
ally blended to give extra 
richness—extra mellow 
smoothness. 















What | like about Maxwell 
House is that you can be 
sure of it reaching your kitchen 
absolutely roaster fresh. 





Insist on All Three* 


no bitter coffee due to 





MH79 








